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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

te" ‘ The free States are the guardiiins and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution, . . . There is seme excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other Btates, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in’ binding on men an 
On this subject, évn raTHERs, uv 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWEKYED FKOM THE 
nicht. We their children, at the end of holf a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly thith they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for locke 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall dcmonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wiis Evtery Cuannia. 





wM. LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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Our Country is the World, our Countrymen are all Mankind. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


From the Boston Courter 
ORATION OF MR. GEORGH SUMNER. 


(ur readers will find in the daily papers the oration 
Mr. George Sumner, delivered before the muni- 
4| authorities of this city, on the 4th of July. 

nh might with more propriety be 

od jan essay or a disguisition than an oration— 
+ it manifestly possesses few or none of those cha- 
roristics which, in conformity with the rules of 

+ hhic speaking as an art, usually more or less dis- 

maiah, addresses to popular assemblies. Still, as 

f that Mr. Sumner has acquired any 

respect, or mmtkes any pretensions in 

ity it. we should be disposed to avoid criticism 

, point altogether, if we could otherwise 

This we cannot do. In 


performance 


rt awa4r' 





nd the specen. 


1 f a transeendentalist, not a philosopher ; 
f 4 coterie haranguer, not a genuine orator ; of a 
soorist, not & statesman; of a mind ‘ cabined, 
|. confined,’ within a certain range and sphere 
aught and opini m,—rather than of one, so 
nable of seeing the whole in its completeness, as 
ty dione rn clearly the fitness, beauty and propriety of 
|| ite parts. 

But this also might be passed over in silence, were 
t not for its application to specific causes of offence, 
salting from this constitution of mind, and. from 

neaker’s individual tarn of thought. The true 
idy nent upon this oration may be reached by learn- 
‘ww. as we shall, that it has given undoubted satis- 

“tion ty the Mutaal Admiration Society in general, 
t) professional philanthropists, to unreasoning sen- 

ontalists, to fanaties, sectionalists, and all that 

svellancous class of persons—and that it has ex- 
ted pain, if not indignation, in the breast of men 
f sense generally, and every true patriot. The re- 
buko administered by Mr. Palfrey at the dinner was 
honorable to him, and affords a key to the reasons of 
own just disapprobation of certain portions of 
exercise. A day set apart throughout the nation 
for the celebration of the anniversary of its inde- 
rendence from foreign thraldom, ought not to be oc- 
cupied in exciting hostile feelings between different 
portions of its citizens, or in attempting to bring 
ium upon any of its venerated and essential in- 
stitutions. And when an oration, upon such a day 
in which all citizens alike have a common interest, 
nnot be listened to by all persons of ordinary judg- 
and liberality—-we do not say with gssent, 
se opinions will necessarily differ and opinion 
is free—hut without wounded feelings, and those 
tions, which, in a just and true man, revolt at 
whatever is likely to be anfriendly to the Union, the 
Constitution—in a word, to the peace, prosperity 
nd happiness of our common country—then the 
ition is not fit to be listened to by the citizens of 
that common country, and ought not to be delivered 
at all. 

We object to the flippancy of Mr. Sumner. 
Without staying to inquire whether he is right or 
wrong, his manner of undertaking to correct what 
he alleges to be a historical mistake on the part of 
ex-President Fillmore is highly indecorous towards 
a person of the station and character of that gentle- 
man. We object to his allusion to Kansas, in a 
sentence foisted into the middle of the perform- 
ance, Without apparent reason or connection, and in 
4 spirit only caleulated to renew bad passions : 









‘ Let us again remember that on this very day, three 
years ago, an assembly of the people in a territory of 
the United States, peacefully discussing the formation 
of their institutions, was dispersed by the bayonets of 
the Federal army.’ 





If true, this is something that is past—a casual 
conflict, not a permanent disagreement—not to be 
remembered but forgotten by those who hope for the 
public welfare, But it is notoriously untrue. There 
were two sides to the question. If on one there 
were ‘ border ruffians,’ on the other there were 


equally ruffianly parties inside the border. They 
Were not ‘ peacefully discussing the formation of 
ther institutions,’ but were holding illegal con- 
Ventions inconsistent with the Federal Constitution ; 
and the ‘ bayonets of the Federal army’ were right- 
‘ully there to serve the public cause, to uphold order, 
iy keep the peace. 

But if fippant and incorrect in these respects, the 
Temarks of Mr. Sumner can scarcely be held less 
“an superficial, or less than highly unbecoming, on 
2 Dred Scott decision. He charges members of the 
Supreme Court with exceeding their jurisdiction in 
“cussing questions not within their province—if 
®), that evil will cure itself—but what propriety, we 
may ask, on the same ground, is there in the offer of 
“orator to revise either the decisions or the dicta 
tthe highest court in the land, in the presence of 
r* : assembly, upon the Fourth of July? Nor 
ee a ptmner at all fair in his statement of what 
“s said by the Chief Justice. The judicial opinion 
ae venerable judge, equally distinguished by his 
rey Worth and his legal eminence, universally 
bi ahs and respected by those capable of estimating 
; ‘ability, his learning, his honor and his worth, 
a a lightly and impudently spoken of by this 
Me hiett a as ‘the demagogical harangue of 
(> atey’ ! Let us see how he states the opinion 

the Chief Justice : 


‘Thet) 











re 


ief Justice had declared that in the year 1787 
“tree men in all our States had no natural 
otights which the white man was bound to 
* that ‘this was an axiom in morals as well as 
t they were not citizens in any of the 
“ that, therefore, they could not be then, 
aoe ards, citizens of the United States.’ 
nn. Justice Taney does say that for more than 
a) delore the Declaration of Independence, 
Mudie adoption of the Constitution, negroes had 
ad a garded as ‘beings of an inferior race * * 
the wisn Mlerior, that they had no rights which 
te “etan was bound to respect.” How far this 
bi “ie matter of history, each man can judge for 
‘ltie difieut he also prefaced this remark by saying, 
lie opins ®uitat this day to realize the state of pu 
Yhiee 2 19 Telation to that unfortunate race, 
“one of evailed in the civilized and enlightened por- 
mained World at the time of the Declaration of 
hina — and when the Constitution of the 
i tapes ates was formed and adopted.’ This does 
tends sah the oration, and its omission evidently 
if Toate te injustice to the opinion of the 
tmp — Stee. Nor did that great and good magis- 
bis at, Whether we agree with him or not in all 
titizens ep ons—declare that negroes were not 
ttizens j the United States because they were not 
iclaned than) Of the States. On the contrary, he 
titizensh “ w € must not confound the rights of 
limits, fa! ich @ State may confer within its own 
the Union the rights of citizenship as a member of 
Pivileen, ty man may have all the rights and 
ites 5, * Citizen of the State, and yet not be 
othes ne Tights and privileges of a citizem in 
Sllow. }, _ State.” <Tt does mot, by any means, 
‘aeig, Muse be has all the rights and privileges 
th United of & State, that he must be a citizen of 
ed States.’ 
P md iiss the subject, wishing that our city 
1 the selects? be more judicious or more fortunate 
ction of future orators for the Fourth of 
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litics’ } 
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or 








titled to 
&y 


ho performance of u speeulator, not a | 


; July. What we want on this occasion is something 
| founded on principle, and of general and permanent 
| interest—sumething cheering, comforting, genial, 
| generous, spirited and true—something to raise our 
hearts, ennoble our tainds, make us love our country 
more and our narrow prejudices less—something to 
make us men, not mere politicians—not the chaff of 
diy, wire-drawn transcendental disquisitions—but a 
speech fit to be spoken as well after dinner as before 
—and not one culculated to take away our appetites, 
instead of invigorating and inspiring us. And surely, 
never a wider or nobler field was offered to the im- 
agination and foreseeing judgment of a great orator 
than in the present posture of the affairs of this 
country, and of the world. 


ce We are not surprised that the Common 
Council of Boston should postpone the motion to 
pass a vote of thanks to George Sumner, for his 
Oration delivered on the Fourth of July, instant. 
That Mr. 8. overstepped propriety, and betrayed the 
trust confided to him, is apparent to every candid 
land liberal judgment. The Municipal celebration 
of the Fourth was designed, years ago, to supersede 
} the mere party celebrations of the Day whieh had 
previously characterized its return. 

7 * * * * a 

This invitation implies scenrity against the wanton 
) abuse of any man for his opinions on the political 
| questions which separate the inhabitants in their 
| action as members of different parties, and to violate 
| it is a fraad—an outrage—which ali generous hearts 
linust condemn as worthy of indignant rebuke. 


| This Mr. Samner has done ; and we say for « person | 
| selected as the Orator for such an occasion, to en-} 


| sconce himself behind the screen of his official in- 
| vitation, and take advantage of his temporary en- 


| trene > alic i ; ssnect ¢ ) } 
| trenchment to malign men held in high respect and | .oher second thought would have revolted, and would 


' now revolt. 


jaffection by a large portion of his audience—to 
| pollute his own mouth, and the ears of his listeners, 
|with the slang of brawling partizans—evincing 
nothing but ignorance and vulgarity—as did Mr. 


| Sumner’s reference to the Presmpent or THe Untren | 


scarcely be any condemnation too severe. Such an 
offence could hardly be perpetrated by one having 
the instincts or the generosity of a gentleman.— 
Boston Pest. 


——_ 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
LETTER OF HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


The annexed letter from the Hon. Roserr C. 
Winruror, of Massachusetts, to the Hon. Hiram 
| Ketchum, Chairman of the Whig General Committee 





| of this city, has been enclosed to us for publication, | 
A 


{and we cheerfully give ita place in our columns. 
The sentiments which it expresses are truly patriotic 
jand national. With a Tittle modification, they 
{might easily be mistaken for a Democratic mani- 
jfesto. Can it be that such men will, after all, give 
| their votes for the ‘ irrepressible conflict’ party ? 
or throw them away upon a third candidate, when 
|they know that the real contest will be between 
| national Democracy and sectional Republicanism ? 


mitshhbe 9B Pinter 


Srares and to Curer Justice Taney—there can! 


; tion of African slavery as it exists in the Southern 
States, and nubody would know what to do with 
| sie a power to-morrow, were it bestowed upon the 
lnation. The States in which that institution exists 
| have a sufficient weight of responsibility in regard to 
| it, without being vexed and goaded by foreign inter- 
| vention ; and the intervention of the free States on 
| this subject is foreign intervention as much as if it 
‘were that of Great Britain or France. 

| Incidental issues must indeed occasionally arise, as 
{ they have arisen, which bring the whole subject into 
| discussion, and upon which the councils of the na- 
tion may be compelled to act. But I can see 
nothing at this moment which calls for any such ac- 
; tion or discussion ; nor any thing, certainly, which 
, involves any inevitable or irrepressible conflict be- 
' tween the Northern and the Southern States. 

} I believe, on the contrary, that the best interests 
‘of the Union, and of all, without exception, who 
, dwell within its limits, eall for a cessatioa of sec- 
}tiunal strife. ‘Interest Reipublice, ut finis. sit 
litium.’ 

The more I have looked over the field of past or 
| present political controversy, the more [ have been 
) convinced that nothing but evil bas thus far resulted 
| from sectional agitations of the slavery question, and 
|that they have retarded, instead of advancing, the 
} progress of any just opinions on the subject, both at 

the North and at the South. Nota fewof the most 


deplorable struggles which have been witnessed in | 


‘relation to the new Territories, have been inflamed 
jand infuriated by the criminations and recrimina- 


tions which have characterized these sectional con- | 
Northern men and Southern men have | 


troversics. 
taken up extreme and untenable doctrines in the 
jmere heat of opposition, and in order to spite each 
jother. Principles and measures have been proposed 
‘and pressed in a spirit of retaliation, from which a 


If I have any serious fear at this instant, that the 
revival of the Foreign Slave Trade will find any con- 
siderable number of advocates at the South, it arises 
{from the apprehension that the question will be seiz- 
ed upon for party purposes at the North, and made 
) the subject of angry, reproachful, indiscriminate de- 
| nunciation, 

Undoubtedly, issues may be raised hereafter, as 
they have been heretofore, which must be met. But 
if 1 could hope that my voice would be heard or 
heeded anywhere, I would deprecate the disposi- 
| tion to anticipate such issues, or to act upon any 
) predictions of their inevitable necessity. Let the 
| Southern mind and the Northern mind have time to 
recover from the fever and frenzy of recent struggles ; 
let them be turned once more, and turned together, 

to the consideration of common interests and com- 
{mon dangers ; let them unite in devising means for 
maintaining an honorable and inviolable neutrality 
in the wars which are now convulsing the old world ; 
jand let it be the generous rivalry of us all, which 


prosperity and welfare of the whole, which shall ex- 
| hibit the best fruits of vur Republican system, and 
| which shall most worthily iliustrate the history of 
those free institutions which were founded by a 


{ 


Boston, 20th May, 1859. | common and glurious ancestry. 


: z rai 
| Hon. Hiram Ketchum, Chairman, &c., &c. 


j ult., reached Boston just as I was leaving home ona } 
journey from which I have but recently returned. | 


- ied no new political connection since the Old Whi 
| As I am now making preparations for a still longer | apes. greta gece se aR . 


‘absence from home and country at an early day, I 
jam constrained to reply to your inquiries less for- 
/mally and less fully than 1 might otherwise have 


} all political connection, and without an aspiration | 


| been sr to do. 


Indeed, I would willingly have excused myself | 
from answering them at all, if my silence were not | 
liable to be misconstrued, either into a want of re- | 
spect for the Committee of which you are the organ, 
or into a want of sympathy with their general views. 
Retired, as I have been, for some years past, from | 
for any thing which party can bestow, I am sensible 
how little importance can be attached to what I may | 
say or leave unsaid. And though I have no cause | 
for concealing any views which | entertain, I shall | 
nut be sorry if this communication should remain } 
among the unpublished correspondence of your Com- 
mittee. 

You submit to my cousideration a Resolution in | 
the fullowing words :— 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Com-} 
mittee, it is not expedient at this time further to} 
discuss or agitate the question of the slavery of the | 
African race in this country. That it be respect- | 
fully recommended to every citizen to vote and act | 
according to his convictions of right and duty; but 
those who, with us, believe that sufficient has been | 
said and written for the purpose of explanation and 
elucidation, will forbear further discussion of the | 
subject of slavery, and turn their attention to other | 
topics of general importance ; such as our foreign | 
cantand: including the question of the extension of 
territory, the building ot railroads for national pur- | 
poses, the improvement of our harbors, and the navi- | 
gation of our rivers, to facilitate internal commerce ; | 
the subjects of currency, and a tariff of duties and | 


other means for developing our own internal re- | 
sources and home wealth, and binding together by | 
the ties of interest and fraternal feelings the various 
parts and sections of our widely extended Republic.’ 


{ 
} 


( 


understand it, is the expression of an earnest opin- | 
ion, that local and sectional questions shoul _ 
lon be suffered to absorb the whole time and) 
thought of our representatives and rulers, but that 
the attention of Congress, and of the Executive of | 
the country, should once more be seriously turned to} 
those great national interests, which the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States was established to promote. | 

To such a resolution I give my cordial assent and | 
approbation. I believe it to be one which ought to | 
command, and will command the concurrence of all 
true patriots. There may be room, indeed, for dif- | 
ferences of opinion, in different yb of the country, | 
as to the precise extent to which this or that policy | 
of national improvement, suggested in the resolution, | 
should be carried. Ata moment when there is so| 
much well-grounded apprehension that the old purity ; 
of administration and legislation, which characteriz- | 
ed the earlier periods of our Republic, is becoming | 
obsolete, there may well be some caution in institut- } 
ing a general system of internal improvements which | 
could open still wider opportunities for corruption. | 
But with this obvious qualification, I cannot doubt | 
that a vast majority of the people of the Union,— 
could they be free to express their opinions uninila- 
enced by party and unawed by patronage and power, 
—would give their hearty support to the views 
which this resolution embodies. 

We have a goodly heritage to manage for our- 
selves, and to transmit to our children. Greatly as 
any of us may regret that it did not come down to 
us from our fathers without incumbranees or draw- 
backs of any sort,—we have yet enough to be thank- 
ful for, enough to be proud of, enough to occupy 
our most diligent and devoted attention, without 
* begging trouble ’ from subjects over which we heve 
no control as a nation. 

Nobody pretends that there is any Constitutional 











power in the General Government over the institu- 


My Dear Sir :—Your communication of the 23d; 


| ‘These are the views, hastily and imperfectly ex- 


| pressed, which lead me to give my cordial assent to 
ithe Resolution of your Committee. Like yourself 
and the gentlemen associated with you, I have form- 
arty ceased to have a National organization. 

have waited patiently in the hope that the condition 
of that party was only a case of suspended anima- 
tion ; and recent indications confirm me in the be- 
lief, that, even if the good old name of Waig shall 
never again be revived as the proud designation of 
a dominant National party, our country will once 
more, at no very distant day, be found rejoicing in 
an Administration conducted on the same sabstan- 
tial principles which were so long and so nobly ad- 
yoeated by Clay and Webster,—which brought Har- 
rison, and Taylor, and Fillmore, and which ought 
to have brought Scott, into the Presidential Chair, 
and which are still associated with sach living names 
as those of a Crittenden and an Everett, a Beil and 

Bates, a Rives and a Kennedy, a Hamilton Fish 
and a Washington Hunt. 

Believe me, dear sir, with great regard, very faith- 
fully yours, 

ROBT. C. WINTHROP. 
BEAUTIES OF FANATICISM. 

A striking instance of the practical working of 
such fanatical teachings as those inculeated by the 
leaders of Abolitionism, Woman’s Rightism, Non- 
resistantism and their cognate follies and absurdities, 
is furnished in the will left behind him by the late 
Mr. Hovey, the Boston dry goods dealer. It seems 
that he made Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Abby Foster and her husband, and other no- 
torious agitators, the principal legatees of his pro- 
perty, with directions that a certain other portion of 
it be expended under their auspices in putting down 
slavery, war, banks, taxes, monopolies, the Union, 
the Constitution, and the pulpit. 

He particularly requests in his will, that no 
prayers be offered at his funeral, and that no priest 
be invited to perform any ceremony whatever over his 

ly; remarking (by way of accounting for the re- 
quest), that the priesthood ‘ are an order of men, 
falsely assuming to be reverend and divine, pretend- 


The sum and substance of this resolution, as I | ing to be called of God; the great body of them, in 


all countries, on the side of power and oppression ; 
the world too long cheated by them, and the sooner 
they are unmasked, the better for humanity.’ 
ow, this man, an unhappy victim of such doc- 

trines as he had been in the habit of hearing incual- 
cated by that raft of designing demagogues who oc- 
cupy the platforms of anti-slavery anniversary meet- 
ings, was one of the many who acquire no small 

rt of their wealth from the very persons whom, 
their ends obtained, they are so fond of denouncing. 
This Hovey was a fashionable mercer of Boston, and 
made his money under the safeguards and sanctions 
of the institutions he would have his executors 
it in undermining and overthrowing.—New Or. 
Picayune. 





A Drrrerence 1n Names. The Tribune calls 
William Lloyd Garrison a ‘renowned philanthro- 
pist.” Wecall him a notorious fanatic. We do 
not question the honesty of Mr. Garrison’s opin- 
ions. Most men are honest in their opinions, but 
we do not admit that the word ‘renowned,’ in its 
honorable signification, or ‘ philanthropist,’ applies 
to an American citizen who disowns his citi ip, 
who pronounces the Constitution of the United 
States a ‘ covenant with hell,” and who boldly de- 
clares his object to be the destruction of the Union. 
We do not think that such a man is to be held up 
for example or for admiration. We do not believe 
in that bitter, intrusive and vindictive philanthro- 
py which begins by hating everybody who differs 
trom its wildest demands, and denouncing every in- 
stitution of government or religion or education, 
that does not accept all its theories, and follow it 
in all its vagaries. If Mr. Garrison is not one of 
the most dangerous men in the land, it is 7 be- 
cause the extreme character of his views, the 
violence of his modes of expressing them, prevent 
him from having many followers —Providence Jour. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15. 


‘ } court, binding, when expressed on a question not! 
part of the country shall do most to promote the {)°" £ adie stat 
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THE U, S. SUPREME COURT. 
Extract from an Oration delivered before the City 
Authorities and People of Boston, July 4th, 1859, in 
Music Hall, by Geoxce Sumyex, Esq. 





stantly respected than in our own, 
jrespect, for it has respected itself. 
| Marshall, of Story, and of Curtis have been adopted 
| a8 law in the courts of other countries. The severe 
| criticisms of Jefferson upon the Supreme Court of 
| the United States have uvt generally been concur- 
;red in by the intelligent mind of the country. He 
charged it with arrogance, and with having hoth 


| the wer and the will to overturn the constitution- | 


jal liberties of the country. Upon no point was the 


igreat father of Americen Democracy more earnest | 
| than upon this; and no opinion of his brought upon | 


jhim more severe attacks from his political oppo- 
' nents. 

| Hamilton, in his-early days, and later the learned 
| Justice Story, insisted, on the other hand, that it 
| would be difficult and almost impossible for the Su- 
|preme Court to go astray—that the cases upon 
| which it could lawfully act were strictly limited ; 
‘and Story declared that, should it ever exceed its 
powers or make a wrong decision, the enlightened 
public opinion of the country, closely watching it, 
| would recall it to a sense of duty. ‘ 

A recent scene in the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ited States has shown that Jefferson was no false 


| prophet, and has furnished at the same time a seri- | 


ous warning to all who prefer a government based 
| upon law, to either despotism or anarchy. 

| ‘The case of Dred Scott was the occasion taken by 
| certain judges of the Supreme Court to speak from 
| the bench on matters not legally before them—on 
matters which they had no right in their judicial 
eapacity to discourse upon—which, as judges, they 
could not touch without encroaching upon the fune- 
tions of the Legislature—nor as individuals without 
prostituting the dignity of their office; converting 
the Temple of Justice into another Tammany Hall, 
and the Supreme Bench into a caucus-platform. And 
one of these harangues, that of Mr. ? sn was bat 
a short time after seized upon? by the Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate of the country, called by him a ‘ de- 
cision,’ and made the justification of a particular 
line of policy ; —a policy tending to make labor 
dishonorable in the Territories of the Republic. 

To the honor of the judiciary, one judge, and he 
the most learned upon the bench, was found faith- 
ful among the faithless. Mr. Justice Curtis de- | 
clared that, without violating duty, he could not! 
follow Mr. Taney in discussing matters not before } 
the court; and, true to judicial principles, said: | 
‘he did not hold the opinion of that court, or any | 


legitimately before it,’ He did not fail, however, 
thoroughly to examine the question before the court, | 
and showed that upon that, the opinion of the Chief 
Justice was as iMfowal as it was the demagogical | 
harangue of Mr. Taney. 
The Chief Justice had declared that in the year, 
1787, the colored freemen in all our States had no 
rights—*no rights which the white man was bound | 
to respect ’—that ‘ this was an axiom in morals as | 
well as politics "—that they were not citizens in any 
of the States—and that therefore they could not be 
then, nor afterwards, citizens of the United States. 
Well, did Mr. Justice Curtis overthrow this mon- 
strous assertion, by pointing to the laws of five 
States, among them North Carolina, which gave to | 
free colored men the full rights of citizens, enforcing | 
this by the decision of Judge Gaston, of North Car- | 
olina. He pointed also to the History of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation of 1778, which made *¢ the free 
inhabitants of each State citizens,’ without distinc- 
tion of color, and to the efforts of South Carolina to 
restrict the citizenship to whites, efforts in which 
only one of the thirteen States joined her. Mr. | 
Justice Cuftis might also have cited the statute of | 
Virginia of 1783, which delares that all freemen are | 
citizens, and which repeals the law of 1779, that) 
limited citizenship to whites. 
Carrying the opinion of the Chief Justice to its} 





logical result, Mr. Justice Curtis showed that it 
implied the power to change our Republic to ‘ an. 
oligarchy, in whose hands would be concentrated | 
the entire power of the Federal Government.’ 
Against doctrines and conduct so destructive to 
our free institutions, it behoves us all, on this day, 
solemnly to eye On this day again, it behoves| 
us to remember that an injury done to the humblest | 
among us, whatever his color, whatever the country | 
of his birth, is an injury done to us all. 
All who believe in Natural Rights, and all who | 
uphold existing things, are here called upon to act. | 
In presence of usurpation, it becomes most especially | 
the duty of all conservative men of the country to. 
come forward. 
I honor the conservative who stands the guardian | 
of order, of existing rights, and of instituted liberty, 
and who gracefully yields at last to the progress of 
an advancing civilization : 


* Who serves the right, and yields to right alone.’ 


But we have among us men who, calling them- 
selves conservatives, conserve noting, and who| 
yield, not to the advances of civilization, but to the 
encroachments of barbarism ; whose whole conser- 
vatism is constant concession : who tell us they are 
‘as much op to barbarism as any one,’ but they | 
would n’t meet it on the field of politics—* as muc 
opposed to crime as any one,’ but they wouldn’t'! 
hear a warning voice raised against it from the pul-| 
pit ;—their politics are too pure, their Sunday slam- | 
rs too precious to be disturbed by any allusions to | 
such exciting matters as the advances of crime. And | 
80 they g on, conceding everything ,—not to civili- | 
zation, but to barbarism—not to liberty, but to lib- 
erticide—backing down before every presumptuous | 
aggression—down—and down still—until they fall 
among the lost ones whom Dante has described. 
Let us not speak of them, but look and pass on. 
‘ Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ 
We have, however, among us some real conserva- 
tives—and many intelligent and worthy men, who 
neglect the privileges, shall I not say the duties, of 
citizenship, and who, either from indifference or 
from a false fastidiousness, abstain from the polls. 
To these men I would on this occasion specially ap- 
peal. You complain that your vote is only that of 





ever profound your learning, it may all be out- 
weighed by the vote of the most simple. Here 
there is an opportunity for effective action—here is 
the occasion foreseen by the sagacious Story, when 
he placed the securi inst a trespass by 
preme Court upon  Eaowss principles of law, in 
the intelligence, the ran 5 the learning and the 
manliness of the country, which would keep watch 
Sanita ii 


pon 
you may exercise your knowledge, and the 
inflaence which it may carry with it. i 


Bring that 
knowledge and influence to bear upon the judges 
who have acquiesced in that deplorable prostitution 


of their office; aid them to see the error of their 
ways ; point out to them the fountains of that law 








ot which they are the ministers; draw them gently 





Tt has deserved | 
The decisions of | 


one, and that however great your intelligence, how- | §P° 


hack to an appreciation of those elementary princi- 
ples of jurisprudence and of judicial action which 
secm to have passed. from their memories ; furnish 
| the Chief Justice with a copy of the statutes of 
North Carolina and of Virginia ; persuade him to 
read the history of his country; tell them all, not 
) in anger, but in sorrow, of the disastrous comsequen- 
| ces of their-example ; show. to them that whatever 


| wise and good are not with them,and that—though 
they may have a Senate at their heels, ready to print 
and circulate their opinions through the country at 
the public expense—ihe voices of all the true and 
enlightened will condemn them in the present, and 
the Muse of History chronicle their names in the 
black catalogue of unworthy judges. 


remonstrances, — unwilling to purify the ermine 
| which, confided to them, has been draggled and soil- 
| ed,—il, unconscious of 





their foul disfigurement, 
| They boast themselves more comely than before,’ 


, you will at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
enat you haye done something to serve your coun- 
} try. 

But this conduct of the Court; though ag first it 
| may most shock the student of history and the ju- 
| rist, conversant with those principles which, through 
the long struggle between arbitrary power and right 
have been evolved as the guaranties of justice be- 
| tween man and man ; this usurpation on the part of 
| the judiciary comes home to every unc—to the rich 
fas well as to the poor—to the powerful as well as 
to the weak—to the wise as well as to the simple— 
to the white as well as to the black. 

To-day liberty is attacked—to-morrow it may be 
property. Let this be calmly acquiesced in, and no 
interest however respectable, no right however sa- 
ered, is safe. In opposition to the monstrous con- 
duct of these judges all ef us may cordially unite,— 
in this all shades of party may blend ; for no party, 
however strong it may appear—however great the 
selfish interests it may suppose to be flattered—no 
party can long bear up under the opprobrium of a 
measure which tends to undermine our institutions ; 
which destroys the harmonious balance of the power 
delegated by the people to different branches of their 
government, and leads logically on to despotism or 
to revolution. 

Let us therefore all join our efforts to restore the 
purity of the judiciary—to aid it to recover its self- 
respect ; and having done this, let us prove that our 
celebration of this day is no mere empty show, by 
honoring the immortal truths of the Declaration, 
and by earnestly endeavoring in the future to act up 
to them. Let us rally round the Constitution of 
our country, which guarantees Trial by Jury to all 
—and which, in its own words, was ‘ ordained to 
establish Justice and secure the blessings of Liberty ;’ 
—let us drive far away the corruption in power, 








| and make Justice and Linerry the persistent rule of 
; action of our government. 


Then shall we offer an acceptable tribute to the 
memory of those who founded our Republic; then 
shall our country present a cheering example to 


| other nations struggling with oppression; then, 


true to itself, it shall be stationed, 


* Like a beneficent star for all to gaze at, 
So high and glowing, that kingdoms far and foreign, 


| Shall by it read their destiny.’ 


THE DINNER IN FANEUIL HALL. 
The following outbreak of slaveholding spleen and 
assurance, and dignified and effective rejoinder on the 
part of Mr. Sumner, took place at the dinner given 
by the City Authorities of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, 
on the 4th of July :— 


Sixth regular toast : 

The Cotton States—Producers of the staple we con- 
sume, and consumers of the manufactures we produce. 
May the reciprocal tie of the Union, which springs 
from our mutually advantageous commerce, be ce- 
mented by continued warm and generous social rela- 
tions. 

Gen. Palfrey,* of New Orleans, was introduced to 
respond. He must confess, he said, that although a 
military man, he was taken by surprise in being 
called upon to speak at the present time. It was 
something quite unexpected to him. He was sure, 
he said, that he spoke the sentiments of his fellow- 
citizens when he said he could heartily respond to 
every word contained in the sentiment just given. 

He was a native of the city of Boston, born with- 
in a few squares of this Ha!l; and although un- 

nown to most of them, having been a resident of 
the city of New Orleans for about fifty years, he yet 
felt that he could call them all fellow-citizens. He 
could join with them heart and soul in every senti- 
ment which he had heard read by the toast-master 
here this afternoon. But he thought it was a par- 
ticularly hard case that, where he was sitting under 
the protection of the American flag, he was obliged 
to hear such sentiments as those’ which had been ad- 
vanced by the orator of the day. (Applause.) He 
should not do justice to himself or ts friends at 
home, if he allowed such sentfments to pass without 
calling attention to them. (Applause.) This was 
a day when least of all such sectional or party 
feclings should be brought forward. He did not 
speak of it with any hard feelings, but he felt that 
the remarks of the gentlemen were uncalled for, and 
he should not have felt justified in allowing them to 
pass unnoticed. In conclusion he gave a sentiment: 

The ‘ City of Boston.’ 

Seventh regular toast : 

The Orator of the Day—His eloquent address adds 
fresh laurels to the name of Sumner, already twice 
distinguished, by his father and brother, on the roll 
of the Orators of Boston. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Sumner was introduced, and spoke as fol- 


| lows 


Fellow Citizens: [ am deeply grateful for the 
manner in which this sentiment has been received, 
as it shows that the memory of my honored father 
and the name of my absent brother are fresh in your 
minds. Theallusion to my father gratifies not alone 
my filial feelings, but those which I have as a cit- 
izen of Boston, glad to see honor rendered to every 
example of integrity, justice and patriotism. You 
have spoken of him as one of the orators of Boston. 
May | be permitted to recall an occasion (not the 
Fourth of July) on which, as it seems to me, he 
ke also for n, and with a certain eloquence. 

In 1812, the dominant interest of our city was 
strongly opposed to a war with England. At that 
time a call was made for a national loan, and sub- 
scription books were sent to Boston. These were 
received in no complimentary manner. In that 
street which witnessed the first conflict between 
British troops and American citizens, it was stated 
that no money would be given in Boston, and more- 
over, that ang one who subscribed to the oan should 
be i These a their effect. 
Days rolled on, no money came, e jeers of the 
pron were redoublec. At that moment, my father, 
then a young lawer, sold some property, got together 


* This ‘ Gen. Palfrey,’ we understand, is a brother 
of Hon. John G. Palfrey, and a slaveholder 





In no country has the judiciary been more con- | factitious popularity may follow their conduct, the | 


And if with all this you find them deaf to your | 


what money he could command, paid it to the agent 
of the national treasury, and put hix namé, solitary 
and alone, upon the stigmatized fist. 

Two days after, the warm-hearted, impulsive hero 
of our Revolution, in whom the spirit of party never 
rose superir to patriotism, the venerable John 
Adatns, came from Quincy, and put his name also 
on the list. 

The subscription of my father was not large—it 
was the young lawyer’s mite—but in standing for- 
ward when the national honor had been attacked, 
and in dving a patriotic act, in prisence of menace, 
there was a civic courage, which T may perhaps be 
pardoned for remembering with a certain satisfac- 
tion. On that oceasion, it secms to me that he was 
' the real orator of Boston, speaking hy activn, not 
perhaps the dominant or the fashionable sentiment 
of the moment, but the sober second thought of this 
great city, which is always true to the national 
honor, and true to the principles of the founders of 
the Repudiic. 

I shall not follow the genthman who has just 
receded me, in any discussion. ‘This is Faneuil 
Tall, and this is the city of Boston. T congratajate 
him on being where every man is free to express his 
opinions. In so much of what b have had the honor 
to say this day in another place, a r yards events in 
oar own country, Pam stpported hy Jeffersan, by 
Hamilton, by Story, and by the great jurist of Lou- 
isiana, Kdward Livingston. With them [ am con- 
tent to stand or fll. 

In every part of Enrope, but mare especially in 
France, I bave remarked, Mr. Mayor. the honor 
{paid to oar native city. Landing at Boulogne, I 

found myself passing through the rue de Boston, 
}and in two other cities of France found the dear old 
|name upon street corners. This honor is rendered 
{ because of the example given by Boston in her sac- 
| rifices for liberty ; and because she has always re- 
| cognized the necessity of basing her liberty firmly 
upon law, and as the guaranty of this, of keeping 
the legislative, executive, and judicial functions sep- 
arated from each other. : 
Permit me, sir, to propose as u sentiment : 


The City of Boston—The first to make sacrifices for 
the liberties of the whole country ; the firmest in 
maintaining the Unron formed to secure the blessings 
of Liserry to all, 


\ 


A ‘PATRIOTIC’ DEMONSTRATION. 
Common Covncit or Boston, July 7, 1859. 


Mr. Faxon offered resolutions, tendering the thanks 
of the City Council to Charles H. Allen, Esq., the 
Chief Marshal, and his Aids and Aasistants, for their 
valuable services in the formation and management of 
the city procession ; to Col. Robert Cowdin, the offi- 
cers and members of the Second Regiment Infantry 
under Lis command, for the very prompt and accept- 
able manner in which they perfurined their daties as 
escort ; to Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., Chaplain ; and 
to Mr. Geo. H. Cummings, Reader of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for the very able and appro- 
priate performance of their duties: to H. M. Dow, 
the organist, Charles H. Butler and the choir of 
children under his charge, Dr. H. G. Clark and B, 
A. Burditt, for the appropriate and beautiful Odes 
furnished by them ; to Capt. O. F. Nims and the 
detachment from the Boston Light Artillery under 
his command, for the promptness and ability with 
which they performed their duties on the occasion of 
the last celebration of the anniversary of our Na- 
tional Independente ; to the Committee and Jadges 
of the Regatta, for their very successful and accept- 
able services. These orders were severally adopted 
by a unanimous yote. Sent up for concarrenee. 

Mr. Faxon, in the same connexion, also offered a 
resolve, tendering the thanks of the City Council to 
George Sumner, Esq., for the eloquent oration de- 
livered on the same occasion before the City Autho- 
rities, and requesting a copy for publication. 

The order was read once, and the question being 
on giving it a second reading, Mr. Mooney said he 
should be recreant to his sense of duty, and wanting 
in patriotism, if he allowed his name to appear as 
sanctioning any such sentiment as was contained in 
the resolution. Neither himself or other members 
came into the City Council either as Democrats, 
Republicans, Americans or Know-Nothings, but all 
came for the purpose of doing their duty to the 
citizens, and look after the best interests of the city, 
and as the representatives of the citizens, they 
the right, and demanded theright, that the feeli 
of any portion of the City Council should not 
outraged by any such man as George Sumner, in at- 
tacking the President of the United States and the 
Chief Justice of the United States Judiciary. It is 
rumored that Mr. Sumner had“been employed as a 
secret agent in prying into the affairs of other na- 
tions, and rather than deliver such sentiments as he 
did on the 4th instant, he had better return to his 
dirty work. The gentleman ed in somewhat 
severe comments upon the Orator of the Day, styling 
him as a ‘ popinjay,’ an ‘ eves-dropper,’ and ‘ the 
nazporing Sumner.’ 

he yeas and nays were ordered on the question of 
giving the order a second reading. 

Mr. Batchelder moved that the further considera- 
tion of the subject be specially assigned for Thursday 
evening next, at 8 1-2 o'clock. 

Mr. Clapp thought the Council were ready to 
meet the question at once. For himself, he was as 
ready to vote now as he should be at any future time. 

Mr. Sears opposed the postponement of the ques- 





tion. 

Mr. Webster thought if the Council was not ready 
to give a’vote of thanks to Mr. Sumner for the admi- 
rable oration delivered by him, they had better say 
80 at once. 

Mr. © ter was opposed to the postponement. 

Mr. Williamson was in favor of the special assign- 
ment, as some members had not yet the opportunity 
of reading and examining the oration : the question 
of passing a vote of thanks should be taken into due 
consideration. Such proceeding was not without 
precedent, and he hoped the motion to eatpet 
sign would prevail, out of regard to the orator hi 
oes well as out of courtesy to the gentleman who 
made the motion. 

Mr. Stedman thought the oration, especially the 
historical portion of it, an instructive one, and he 
liked it. 

Mr. Batchelder liked that part of it which was 
taken from the New York Herald, but that portion 
which was not taken from that paper he did not like. 
Mr. Page, on account of pressing daties, had not 
yet had sufficient time to read the oration, and if 
called upon to vote at once, he should be compelled 
to vote against the order. 

Mr. Tucker had read the oration superficially only, 
and favored the postponement. He moved the 

and nays on the oe to specially assign, which 
motion prevailed, and the special assignment was or- 
dered by the following vote : . 
Yeas—Messrs. Baker, Jr., Batchelder, Ba 
Beal, W. C. , Burr, Jr, Clap) yley, 
Ford, Frederick, Jones, Kelly, MeC ‘ ; 
Page, rage Paul, Pierce, P a 4 

, i > Robins, Sears Slade Stedman 
Diet Tyler, Williameon—24. : i ‘ 
rs— . Bates, C. S. Bu Carpenter 

Cowdin, Fitch, Jenkins, Lothrop, Debian Stand- 





ish, Webster, Willcutt—11. 
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A NEW LAUGHING-STOGK. 

Really the gods are good. If Pan is sometimes, 
as during the t seasen, a little » or 
red-eyed Mars unusually rampant, have we not 
always Momus with us, and reason to bless the sen- 
sitive divinities that banished him from Olympus? 
What an intolerably dull world this would be, if all 
the fools were out of it! But we need not feel a 
failure of the apes apes fipian. 8 section — 

his confederacy continues te uce such a te) 
Sexton ence born to the motley. The last Boyt 
fool whe has wandered here is an ancient gentleman 
from New Orleans—a certain Cieneral Palfrey—who 
left Massachusetts half a century ago, and who came 
to Buston to eelebrate the last Fourth of July. Had 
he but made his festive and anni 'y visit abouta 
year soonet, he might have eaten dinner at the Re- 
vere House with the Hon. Ben Hallett, and filled 
himeelf at that peripatetic and perennial fountain 
of patriotic dish-water. Had he ever given notice 
of his intention of visiting Boston, different =<, 
ments might have been made. Unfortunately, bis 

uide tovuk him to the Music Hall. Unfortunately, 

r. George Sumner was the Orator of the Day. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sumner did not know that the 
New Orleans gentleman was in the house, and so 
missed the tunity of gratifying a personage so 
illustrious. nfortanately, Mr. Sumner, i of 
spouting in a safe and generai way, after the old 
fashion, discussed freely and y the 

decision, and did not speak in very affectionate 
language of Mr. Chief Justice Taney. To this, 
Gen. Palfrey was obliged to listen. His too officious 
friends had probably conducted him to a front seat, 
so that egress would have been difficult ; and, pleased 
or displeased, he was compelled to stay. If Mr. 
George Sumner had been ing in New Orleans, 
or even in Washington, the General might have 
silenced him by knocking him down ; but such an 
experiment, however sweet, safe and effectual else- 
where, would have been a perilous one in Boston. 
So the martial veteran had to keep quiet. We do 
not understand why he did not go into convulsions. 
His escape from apoplexy appears to us little short 
of miraculous, But he did escape, and, the oration 
delivered, went down to Faneuil Hall, with a sour 
stomach and a feeble appetite, for his dinner. Here 
he masticated in grim wrath until somebody gave 
* Cotton Cloth,’ or ‘ Cotton Culture,’ or ‘ Cotton 
Gins,’ or ‘ Cotton Hats,’ or ‘ Cotton something,’ 
and the company called upon General Palfrey to re- 
spond. He arose. He pulled out the pes we 
may use the expression—and deluged the company 
with molten lava. He relieved himself. ‘ He 
thought,’ says the report, ‘ that it was rather hard 
to be invited to a celebration for the pur of 
hearing the laws of the United States trampled 
under foot.’ He considered Mr. Sumner’s oration 
ill-timed, and‘ he was not afraid to say so.’ Of 
course, he was not afraid. He knew how perfectly 
safe he was in Boston. He knew that no tarpot was 
bubbling in the neighborhood. He knew that the 
company would keep their feathers to sleep upon. 
Hé knew that no bludgeon would drum a retaliatory 
tattoo upon his reverberating cranium. He knew 
that no committee would wait upon him, and warn 
him to leave Boston within twelve hours. Of course 
he was not afraid. 

But suppose that at a Fourth of July dinner in 
New Orleans, some ardent New Englander, having 
listened to a spicy and spasmodic attack upon his 
et or to some concentrated sneer at the home 
of his love und honor, should dare to rise and to speak 
vere J in their vindication! Imagine the riot! 

icture the excitement! Think how the shower of 
champagne glasses would thicken around his fated 
brows! What meetings would there be! What 
immovable and active committees! What thunder- 
ous resolutions! With what rapidity would he be 
hurried from the dinner-table to the jail, and from 
the jaii to the railway station! Nay, the unfortu- 
nate offender might fare worse. His house might be 
ransacked and his shop plundered ; his family might 
‘be insulted, or might read in the morning papers 
that its head had been hung from a mer ing or 
that the pistol or the knife had done the work of the 

halter! ©! it is all very well for some wandering 
patriarch, the owner of a score or two of black 
men, when he comes within our borders, to assert 
and to exercise freedom of speech, in a way which 
may make us very sick, if it does not make us very 
savage! We must sit and quietly listen while some 
inane babbler blasphemes our religion, sneers at our 
policy, questions our patriotism, distorts our motives 
and insults our common sense. It has not occurred 
thus far to these tindery folks, that their blundering 
nonsense is ibly as disagreeable to us, especially 
upon the Fourth of July, as the plainest Anti- 
Slavery discourse could possibly be to them. That 
is because we do not have their own straightforward, 

ractical and unscrupulous method of protest. That 
1s because, when we are insulted, we keep our tem- 
pers, and too often hold our tongues, 

We suppose that this singular lack of common 
courtesy, and cowardly fear of taking what they 
have such a will for giving, exhibited always when 
Southern men find the most insignificant occasion 
therefor, may be attributed to a certain brutality of 
intellect to be observed also in some of the lower 
forms of animal life. ‘The old gentleman who made 
such a distressing show of himself in Faneuil Hall is 
not to be des’ eat, for he is a human being. Foolish 
and weak as he is, he is still ‘ a man and a brother.’ 
If Providence has not bestowed upon him the or- 
dinary intelligence of humanity, or if his opportu- 
nities have been so limited that he cannot deport 
himself decorously at a civilized dinner-party, we 
should regard him as we do the inmates of a lunatic 
hospital, or of a school for feeble-minded youths. 
No moral law commands us not to laugh at him in 
our sleeves: And, if such law existed, it would not 
be respected. But we will be contented with a quiet 
giggle. When a bull-dog has lost all his teeth, he 
may growl as deeply as he pleases. When he has 
not lost his teeth—when he can bite as well as snarl, 
and pro to exercise the biting faculty upon our 
calves, It may not be amiss to brain him. Butan 
ancient Tray, like Gen. Palfrey, should be privileged 
to go through the whole gamut of growls, and to 
vary the performance, if he pleases, by a solfeggio 
of snarls. And this view of the matter seems to 
have been that of the Faneuil Hall company. Gen. 
Palfrey was not angry enough to run away without 
finishing his dinner—he was too old a dog for that 
—so that after the repast was over, and people were 
teaving the banquet-hall, a small sort of lawyer got 
upon his legs, and ‘ proposed a toast complimentary 
to the General.’ Then somebody called for the ine- 
vitable three cheers. Then some others shook the 
inevitable General by the hand, so that he went back 
to his tavern quite mollified, and reassured that 
there was still a little dough left in Boston. We 


think that herein the more sagacious spirits of the 
company pursued a judicious course. Had General 
Palfrey rambled away in his wrath, nobody can tell 


how much the trade of Boston might have suffered. 
And if there was policy in these little attentions, 
there was also humanity. This native of Boston 
was the pain of feeling that flunkeyism had 
al her died out in the city of his nativity; and 
he will return to his Crescent home to tell his neigh- 
bors, that while the public men of New England are 
hopeless traitors, the gentlemen who eat the public 
dinners are not bad fellows to break bread with, after 
all.—New York Tribune. 





From the Daily Atlas and Bee. 
MR. WINTHROP’S LETTER. 


A few days ago, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce published a letter written by Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, of this city, upon litical matters, 
which was addressed to Hiram Ketchum, Esq., a 
venerable specimen of fossil Whiggery, whose night- 
mare about the Union has caused him to joina 

betrayal of Northern sentiment in regard 
to slavery, and to induce him on all occasions to 
raise his voice against the political agitation of it 
by statesmen and politicians, and which caused him 
to be selected by cowardly clergy and South-side 
Deacons to strangle a ution against the revival 
of the African slave trade in the anniversary meet- 
i of the American Tract Society. 
to hi te far political x — a few satellites who look 
. tcal guidance, meet oceasionally in 
a well-furnished back parlor of a fashionable Broad. 
way hotel, where Hiram makes a speech about the 
Constitution aad the good old times, and in which 
he depreeates agitation, and winds up by giving 
them a dish of politics that has neither brains nor 
heart in it—with neither sense nor warmth. 

A ecries of resolutionsare then passed, which em- 
body sentiments that might have been ver. proper 
for discussion by Noah and his family while in the 
ark, but not by the people of America of the pres- 
ent day. py oe the meeting adjourns, and the; 
resylutions have heen adupted, a copy of them is 
despatched to sueh influential politicians of a by- 

we day a8 Washington Hunt of New York, Mr. 

y inthrop of Massachusetts, and others of the very. 
exclusive stamp. They all agree that it is very de- 





sirable that the policy of the National Government 
should be ; that the ‘ conservative’ ele- 
ment of the nation should be united, and the , a 
tion of the slavery ow, 

advice to the coun- 


neither of the distingu 
these letters and volunteers h n a 
ty, erase way een the means by which this 
poitien millennium may be brought about. Mr. 
ashington Hunt knows very well, and so does Mr. 
Winthrop, that so long as stood true and 
prt yp to the neomoreit gs inciples of the poate 
whom represented , were: strong 
invincible with their constituents; and it was not 
until began to underrate it, and to com- 
promise it, and subdue it and it subordinate to 
mere questions of finance and tariffs, that their hold 
upon the people became weak, and they lost their 
wer, 
Pethe questions which related to slavery when they 
were in Congress were not half so im t to the 
free States, and to the welfare of the 
whole country, as those that, now and since their 
day, have been forced upon us by the impudent, 
domineering and aristocratic assumptions of the 
Southern slaveholders. Mr. Hunt and Mr. Win- 
throp were ceaseless in their opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas, ‘ the twenty-first rule,’.and the 
Fugitive Slave Law. They spoke often and well 
upon ‘these topics of interest, and they would have 
been very indignant if resolutions had been 
by a body of Hiram Ketchums, styling themselves 
Whigs, requesting them to cease discussing these 
sectional questions, and to ignore forever the matter 
of slavery and of slave-trading, and to a 
and let the South do just as seems to them best. 
Now, we have no desire to belittle the questions 
we have named, and which received so much atten- 
tion from Mr. Hunt and Mr. Winthrop, both in 
Congress and out of it; but what are they, we ask, 
to the question now before the country, and which 
the North must and will meet like brave men, and 
not like poltroons and cowards? What was the an- 
nexation of Texas to the annexation of Cuba? 
Texas was almost a wilderness ; the few people liv- 
ing there went from among us. They were our 
countrymen. How different is Cuba, with its mil- 
lion and a half of Spaniards and slaves, who neither 


speak our language nor know aught of our institu- grandeur of the enterprise,—by its indispensable na- 


tions, and whose civil government is a tyranny, and 
whose religion is a superstition! Yet, according 
to the advice of Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Hunt, we 
must close our mouths, and permit this annexation 
to goon. Again, what was the denial of the right 
of petition under the 2lst rule of Congress, in 
practical importance to the people of the Free 
States, to the repeal of the Missour1 Compromise, 
the enunciation of the Dred Scott Decision, and the 
— demands of the South that Congress must 
rame a slave code for the Terrltories, and deny the 
right of the people of the Territories to abclish sla- 
very under any circumstances? And yet, according 
to the gentlemen already referred to, we must say 
nothing about these subjects, but draw in our heads 
like a turtle, and keep quiet in our shells. 

Again, every one knows, who reads the Southern 
papers, that the African slave trade is in fact re- 
opened; and although it is not carried on so openly 
as it would be were the laws of Congress, restricting 
it, to be repealed, to which end many of the leading 
politicians of the South are bending their entire en- 
ergies, yet so rapid has the question grown in magni- 
tude and importance, that Senator Douglas regards 
it as probable that it may become a plank of the 
Charleston platiorm,.and a shibboleth of the Demo- 
cratic party. Must we remain quiet, Messrs. Hunt 
and Winthrop, when all these things are going on 
in our midst? Such is your advice, and it is he- 
cause you give such advice, that the people will 
neither hear nor trust you further. 





BISHOP JANES AND THE TEXAS MOB. 


Bishop Janes has given the [Methodist Episcopal] 
Church an authentic aceount of the difficulties at the 
late session of the Arkansas Conference, at Timber 
Creek, Texas. This specimen of pro-slayery tolera- 
tion has been hailed asa perfect God-send by our 
border editors, and echoes at the North. In their 
view it proves, beyond all cavil, that our Chureh in 
Missouri is par excellence an anti-slavery Chureh. 
And such, no doubt, is one object of Bishop Janes, 
as the whole drift of his article shows. 

Now, we interpret the matter very differently ; for, 

1. They are taking all the slaveholders they can 
into our Church, both in Missouri and Arkansas: 
This fact is beyond all dispute. 

2. The Central Christian Advocate, their official 
organ, is perfectly indignant at the very slight im- 
ee disapproval of slaveholding, uttered by Dr. 

urbin at our late Conference. 

3. Bishop Janes himself shows that the Arkansas 
Conference most cordially fellowships the ministers 
of the Church South, though steeped in slavery to 
their very eyes. For instance, the Bishop says :— 

* The preacher in charge of the Bonham circuit of 
the Church South met me at Sherman, treated me with 
fraternal courtesy, invited me to his house, attended 
the most of the sessions of the Conference, prayed in 


the Conference, partook of the sacrament with us on the above an insertion; and our friends every where 
Sunday morning, and was seated beside me when the! will confer a favor on us, and a benefit to the cause 


mob interrupted our, worship.’ 

Such was the intimacy between Bishop Janes and 
one of the Southern preachers, and perhaps a slave- 
holder—praying in the Conference ; partaking the 
sacrament with the Bishop ; and occupying the pul- 

it with him, of course, by invitation, while the 
Bishop was preaching before the Conference. Thus 
was this Southern preacher treated with special 
honor by one of our chief ministers, and a cordiality 
of fellowship was manifested, even beyond what he 
showed to the Church South, a few years since, in 
dedicating the Broad St. Church, Newark, with 
Bishop Pierce. 

Now, if the M. E. Church in Arkansas is so ‘ anti- 
slavery,’ why this billing and cooing to preachers of 
the most pro-slavery Church on earth? Would 
* the preacher in charge of the Bonham Circuit’ be 
welcomed to our pulpits in Oneida and Black River ? 
And why not? And if not here, why in Texas? 
Is moral principle a matter of latitude and longi- 
tude? 

If others thank Bishop Janes for thus officially 
fellowshiping the Church South, they may ; we do 
not. In our view, it was more of an insult to the 
moral sense of the M. E. Church, than a dictate of 
either courtesy or charity. 

4. One more point : The Bishop is yery careful to 
show that nothing was said to provoke an attack ; 
his object being to prove that it was purely on ac- 
count of the anti-slaveryism of our Church, that he 
and the Conference were threatened. But the only 
evidence of anti-slavery adduced was, a resolution or 
two by some Northern Conference, perhaps 
the Maine, and a remark that a local preacher in 
Texas was said to have dropped against slavery. All 
this proves most conclusively that there is but one 
way at present to extend the M. E. Church into slave 
territory ; and that is, by taking in all the slave- 
holders that offer themselves, and maintaining a 
studied silence upc che subject of slavery. e 
should, therefore, regard it as but a slight calamity, 
if we were driven from every rood of territory where 
our ministers cannot preach a whole gospel. We 
firmly believe that all such semi-evan ten is, in 
the end, mach worse than nothing. esay, let the 
standard be kept erect, even if it go no further south 
than Pennsylvania or Ohio. And to thisall earnest 
and consistent anti-slavery men will say, Amen !— 
Cor. Northern Independent. 





A Goop Wrirness. The Charleston Mercury, a 
leading Democratic journal of the ultra Southern 
school, contains the following, which we have before 
published¢ but which deserves to be ‘ kept before the 
people’ : 

‘The Democratic party exists only in the South. 
It is no longer a National party. Why should we not 
accept the true state of things, and act upon them? 
As a party, it is a Southern party, and nothing else. 
Why should it not turn its back upon the North, and 
act only for the South’ ? 

The Mercury also declares with the same frankness 
of speech, that‘ the Republican party is theonly Union 
party.’ 3 


ELE OR TR Go SRS SAS NON 

t= A new ‘ free labor ’ organ has been started in 
Missouri—the St. Joseph Democrat by name. The 
Missouri Democrat says, in this connection : 

‘The terrorism of the border ruffian epoch is gone 
forever. Presses shall no more be thrown into the 
river. Free speech is now tolerated wherever com- 
mercial activity prevails. Light is breaking out in 
unexpected quarters. Calm reflection has taught 
even the prejudiced that the perpetuation of slavery 
is incompatible with her de it. Wherever 
intelligence and disinterestedness are found, the supe- 
Tiority of free labor is recognized. ‘The river towns 
a realize the wisdom of encouraging emigra- 

on. 

Even so shall it be in Kentueky. So shall it be in 
the whole ‘south.’ Slavery shall be put down, and 
Liberty rise triumphant upon our soil. 


\ confident that we have only to open our subscription 


OGhe Liberator. 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 








BOSTON, JULY 15, 1859. 








THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY F 
SUBSCRIPTION-ANNIVERSARY ; 
In tue Monro or Janvany NEXT, IN Boston, 
1860. q 


In a year when Americans find themselves citizens 
of a country where the African slave trade is going 
on, and slave-hunting unforbidden, and sheltering 
the fugitive indicted as a crime, and the leading re- 
ligious and political influences so dead to this public 
shame as to discountenance legislative reform, we are 


in order to be becomingly and effectually. sustained 
by the awakening virtue of the people, ih the enter- 
prise to which our lives are given. 

We entreat, then, all the friends of Liberty, and 
the foes of Slavery, every where, in the South as at 
the North,—in Europe as in America,—philosophers 
as well as Christians, Catholics no less than Protes- 
tants, to subscribe to a fund and a mode of ex- 
penditure which prepares the way before every 
sect, every party, every association; which makés 
all other men’s anti-slavery labors light; and w 
has, for six and twenty years, been laying the foun- 
dations of many generations, so as to exclude slavery 
from American institutions, and secure to posterity 
those blessings of liberty which the last generation 
passed away without enjoying. 








} 


Tue UNDERSIGNED, while asking the favor of their 
subscribers’ company, on their customary Anniversa- 
ry occasion, are impelled by the goodness and the 


ture, by the universal and fundamental character of 
its principles,—to entreat also the assistance of all, 
The crisis in the nation’s life makes the occasion :— 
one which it will be worth crossing the ocean to par- 
ticipate in. And while thanking our European friends 
for their generous codperation of last year with 
America, we ask its continuance yet a little longer ;— 
till a spirit of devotedness adequate to this great 
world-enterprise shall have been here awakened. 
From this day forward through the year we begin 

to arrange our plans, organize our efforts, and econo- 
mise our means, greater or smaller as the case may 
be, to meet this great national claim: and we desire 
all who would see slavery abolished, and truth, hon- 
or, peace, liberty and safety in righteousness restored, 
to meet us at its close, for cheer, counsel, sacrifice, re- 
solve, and generous co-operation. 

MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 

MARY MAY, 

LOUISA LORING, 

ELIZA LEE FOLLEN, 

L. MARIA CHILD, 

HENRIETTA SARGENT, 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 


MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
HELEN ELIZA GARRISON, 


SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 

MARY WILLEY,, 

SARAH BLAKE SHAW, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 

LYDIA D. PARKER, 

ELIZA F. EDDY, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 

SARAH RUSSELL MAY, 
ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
EVELINA A. S. SMITH, 
ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, 
AUGUSTA G. KING, 
ELIZABETH VON ARNIM, 
ANNA SHAW GREENE, 
ELIZA APTHORP, 

ANNE LANGDON ALGER, 
MARY ELIZABETH SARGENT, 
MATTIE GRIFFITH, 

ELIZA ANDREW. 











te Editors friendly to the Anti-Slavery cause are 
earnestly entreated, for its sake, to oblige us by giving 


and the country, by bringing it to the notice of all the 
friends of freedom. 
—_ 
ANNIVERSARY OF WEST INDIA EMAN- 
CIPATION! 

The usual ‘ First of August’ Celebration will be 
celebrated, this year, on SATURDAY, July 30th, in 
the beautiful Istanp Grovz, at NORTH ABING- 
TON. 

The liberation of EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND slaves 
by the government under which they were held, is an 
act of disinterested philanthropy, as uncommon in hu- 
man legislation as it is full of righteouf rebuke and 
touching appeal to this slaveholding Republic. 

Let the friends of Immediate and Unconditional 
Emancipation gather from every quarter, to bear anew 
their testimony against a Government, deaf to the cry 
of the victims of its relentless tyranny—and a Church, 
by whose remorseless consent and complicity these 
millions of the Israel of God are held in chains ; to re- 
dedicate their ‘lives and fortunes’ to the redemption 
of ‘the suffering and the dumb’ of our land, and 
hasten the day when they, too, shall be brought forth 
from the ineffable misery of bondage, to be compassed 
about with the songs of deliverance. 

An able corps of eloquent speakers will be present to 
address the meeting. The fare upon the Railroads 
will be reduced as usual. (Further particulars next 
week. ) 

In behalf of the Managers of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Rozert F. Watucvut, Secretary. 





[= We understand that our unwearied and ever 
faithful coadjuters at Horepae, with their friends in 
that vicinity, will, as usual, celebrate the anniversary 
of West India Emancipation, by a grand Mass Meet- 
ing in the spacious Town Hall of Mitrorp, on Mon- 
pay, August 1. {Further notice next week.] 





= The following are the contents of the Curistran 
Examiner for July :—I, Asiatic Civilization. II. 
Lord Cornwallis in America. III. The Religion of 
the Present. IV. The Modern French Pulpit. V. 
The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. VI. The Lord’s 
Dealings with George Muller. VII. Review of Cur- 
rent Literature. It isa number of marked ability and 
interest. The article on Asiatic Civilization is partic- 
ularly instructive. It embraces a general survey of 
the nationalities of Asia, showing that the races are 
not stagnant but progressive, and that changes .and 
improvements in Oriental society are coming, greater 
and better than we can plan, or predict, or conceive. 


=> 


Portrait or Henry W. Loncrettow. Mr. Cuas. 
H. Brainaxp, 7 Tremont Row, Boston,—to whom the 
universal public are so largely indebted for his numer- 
ous admirably executed portraits of distinguished 
Americans,—has just published a most striking and 
highly finished likeness of LonereLtow, the poet, 
from the pencil of D'Avignon, (a young artist of un- 
surpassed lithographic skill,) after a recent photograph 
of Whipple and Black. The Bee and Atlas says of it : 
—‘ Mirtr-lke in its fidelity, it has the true, earnest 
and spiritual expression belonging to the original; it 
looks the poet—the Maker and the Seer—as he appears 
in his best and truest aspect. It is one of the best 











heads, if not the best, that Mr. Brainard has issued. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Turopvore Parker's Exrertence as A MINISTER: 
With some account of his Early Life and Education 
for the Ministry ; contained in a Letter from him to 
the Members of the 28th Congregational Society of! 
Boston. 

This handsomely printed volume of 182 pages, pub- 
lished by Rufus Leighton, 112 Washington street, is 
mainly occupied by the long letter written by Mr. 
Parker from Santa Cruz to his congregation, in reply 
to a letter of affectionate sympathy from them, 

Without being hopeless, or even discouraged, in re- 
gard to his recovery from this dangerous illness, the 
possibilities of which, however, he looks firmly in the 
face, Mr. Parker seems to have felt it well to use his 
existing strength in making this brief record, first, of 
the most important incidents, influences, and educa- 
tional forces of his early life; next, of the facts at- 
tending and following his entrance on the work of the 
ministry ; and, finally, of his idea of the character and 
Scope of that work, and of the measure of his success 
in carrying this idea into practice. 

This bird's-eye view—giving us many important 
particulars, in brief space but in due proportion—of 
the life of one who has always shown himself ¢ up- 
right before God, and downright before men,’ is of ex- 
ceeding interest, well suited to command the attention 
and impress the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Parker possesses, in a very eminent degree, the 
power of seeing and stating the true merits and de- 
merits of a subject, unbiassed by selfish, personal or 
party relations. He is able, far more than the majority, 
even of men of high intellectual cultivation, to make 
& correct estimate and a correct report of himself; 
and the accuracy with which the occurrences of the 
last thirteen years are stated, (during which time the 
writer has been a constant hearer of his sermons, and 
cognizant of other parts of his public and private life,) 
strengthens the confidence which his whole character 
tends to inspire, in the entire trustworthiness of the 
narration. 

Readers of this book, who have not known or heard 
Mr. Parker, will here find the proof of two character- 
istics of his public teaching, both by sermons and 
lectures, which, though well known to his congrega- 
tion, were of course unknown to those who judged of 
him merely by the statements of his opponents, and 
most of all unknown to those who believed the repre- 
sentations of the * religious’ press, (so called,) both 
Unitarian and Orthodox, concerning him. 

Mr. Parker has been habitually careful (during 
these many years of a testimony so zealous against 
public and private sin, that he has become popularly 
known as the great Accuser, Denouncer and Exposer) 
not to go beyond the truth in his representations 
of the sins, or the sinners in question. He always 
kept in mind the importance of not overstating, of not 
exaggerating. It would be too much to claim that he 
always succeeded in this attempt; that he made no 
mistakes in this important particular. But itis safe to 
say that, in nine cases of every ten in which he was 
accused of overstatement, it seemed so to the objector, 
either because he was biassed by connection with the 
sin, or because he had less thoroughly scrutinized the 
facts. Mr. Parker has been, eminently, a careful, a 
cautious man ; careful to understand before judging, 
careful to be in the right before speaking or acting. 

His ministry also has always, and eminently, been 
characterized (in spite of the calumnious reports to the 
contrary) by the positive teaching of religious truth. 
He has never been a mere iconoclast, a mere puller 
down of false doctrine. Having been called by pro- 
fessional duty to combat many superstitions, many 
errors of doctrine and practice, he never left the hear- 
er without a worthy object of religious love and faith, 
never left an inquirer spiritually poorer or weaker than 


HE FOURTH AT FRAMINGHAM. 
(Reported for the Etaseatee, te Jas. M. W. YERurnTox.} 
SPEECH OF E. H. WEYWOOD. 


ta thrown up by the convulsions of the Revolution. 
The Anti-Slavery enterprise is the lineal and legiti- 
mate descendant of Plymouth Rock, the youngest 
born of Martin Luther. *No Union with Slavehold- 
ers” is the inevitable corollary to * All men are cre- 
‘ated free and equal.’ The idea of the Revolution 
puts all men on an equal footing before the tribunal 
of justice and religion. It recognizes, respects and 
assists the possidilities of every man. It finds human 
rights antecedent to human governments—hence 
above the reach or refusal of haman laws. Faith in 
the divine right of man, in human rights as the gift 
of God, was the pillar of fire that guided our fathers 
through the Red Sea of that conflict. That inspired, 
immortal Declaration proclaims not simply the inde- 
pendence of America, but the independence of man. 
It teaches the race to look, not up to thrones and ca- 
thedrals for its benefactors, but down to the bulrush- 
es and the manger. It is a great leveller, but always 
levels up. Like early Christianity, the whole record 
of the Gospel, it is a bold and eloquent antagonism 
against existing forms and institutions as such— makes 
no account of sects, parties, majorities. If sometimes 
degraded to the use of carnal weapons, still its great- 
est power lies in the ‘ liberty of prophesying ’—in moral 
force agitation to overturn and overturn, until He 
whose right it is to reign shall reign. Its object is 
not to create ‘a Church without a bishop, and a State 
without a king,” but to make every man a bishop, and 
every citizen aking. It teaches that the kingdom of 
this world, as well as the kingdom of heaven, is with- 
in men; that ‘everybody is wiser than anybody’ ; 
that there is a democracy of mind and heart as well 
as a democracy of politics. In a word, it confesses 
liberty as a principle, faith in liberty when launched 
upon the masses as when riding at anchor in the con- 
servative harbors of Church and State. (Applause. ) 
But Americans now are dead to liberty as a prin- 
ciple— blind leaders of the blind. Born in the night, 
they refuse to believe in the daytime. (Laughter.) 
The age of the scaffold and the stake is past, but so- 
cial proscription crushes out free inquiry more than 
papal supremacy ever did. Neither individuals nor in- 
stitutions rise high enough to see over themselves. 
Thou shalt have no’ other gods before thyself is the 
only command whose obedience is sacred. No good 
can come out of the Nazareth of reform. ‘ Profes- 
sional philanthropist’ is a term of reproach. It is 
only the ‘fanatic’ who gets up a thunder-storm to 

clear the atmosphere into which he is born, 

‘The man is thought a knave or fool, 

Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 


For him the hemlock shall distil, 
For him the axe be bared ; 
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many pretend, it ought to put the whole North x the a nas of Ve 
back of a champion who should fling down the cau, ra pach of 

| Wield of de 


let of defiance to the slave system, It ought to fing 
some Cromwell who would hurl every caryle 
slaveholder out of Congress, as Jupiter did Vila 
out of heaven. (Cheers.) But the champion doy 
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not appear. No Republican, even of the mot mi. ; conver 
ical school, neither Mr. Sumner, nor Mr. Seward, no y’ that 
Mr. Giddings, has ever breathed such a doctrine m onal be 
the floor of Congress—has ever objected to the three. attering | 


fifths representation, has ever objected to the act of 
returning fugitive slaves, only to the manner in which 
itis done. The eye of the Republican party is not 





For him the gibbet shall be built, 
For him the stake prepared. 

Him shall the scorn and wrath of men 
Pursue with deadly aim, 

And malice, envy, spite and lies 
Shall desecrate his name.” 


Every great question of justice or religion is settled 
by its bearing upon immediate emolument. There 
is no principle but interest. A Grecian said, the Athe- 





he found him. On the contrary, the vast numbers of 
instances in which the minds and hearts of men have 
been changed under his preaching, have been instances 
of change by the acquisition of something better; a 
throwing away of the counterfeit article when the gen- 
uine is found; a change from the fear of God to that 
love of Him which casteth out fear ; a change from sub- 
serviency to the traditions of the elders, into entrance 
upon the glorious liberty of the children of God; a 
change from the absurd, self-contradictory and perni- 
cious theory of a past and finished inspiration, dog- 
matically taught by the popular church, to belief in a 
fresh, everflowing fountain of inspiration, now as here- 
tofore offered, by the Universai Father, to all those 
who seek, by obedience, to conform themselves to His 
will. 

In one most important feature of the Christian sys- 
tem, however, Mr. Parker's preaching was defective. 
He, like almost the entire body of clergymen, failed 
to recogn:ze that divine truth which igs briefly, but 


Americans use the principles of Washington to raise 
| corn and cotton—for white men at that. Logic, to 
be convincing, must have golden links. An Ameri- 


pocket. (Laughter.) 
Men usually demand impartial freedom, but sel- 


nation has always tyrannized over the Negro. It has 
not ascended to its present distinguished position by 
the path of virtue. Though Justice and Liberty have 
loved each other from its cradle, they are not wedded 
yet. We would not be wanting in reverence to those 
from whose loins we sprung, and into whose labors 
we have entered. But, to be no better thari those 


To be as wise as they, we must be wiser. In erecting 
their government, the Revolutionists sacrificed the 
very principle to secure which themselves were buried 
in a baptism of fire and blood. ‘ It seems to me,’ said 
Mrs. Adams to her husband, ‘that while you are 











imperfectly, expressed by the word Non-Resistance. 
The few believers in that system who attended his 
preaching sensibly felt this deficiency, though they 
did not hear from him those calumnious representa- 
tions of themselves and their doctrine which are com- 
monly made by ministers, Mr. Parker rarely alluded 
to this subject, though scattered expressions in his 
sermons often implied his acquiescence in the popular 
opposite doctrine ; and an inaccuracy of statement in 
regard to Non-Resistance (in the single place where 
it is mentioned in this book) confirms the impression 
which we have often. previously felt, that Mr. Parker 
had not examined that subject with his wonted care. 
He says, p. 135: 

‘ I have not preached the doctrine of the Non-Re- 
sistants, who never allow an individual to repel wrong 
by materia. violence.’ 

For ‘ material’ here should be read injurious. If 
Mr. Parker had given his deliberate attention to this 
subject, he would certainly have seen the essential 
difference between these ideas; we think he would 
also have seen that the duty of attempting the limi- 
tation of vice and crime, and the detention of some 

| of cri ls under circumstances adapted to 
their reformation and improvement, (a duty impera- 
tively binding, both upon individuals and the com- 
munity,) would, in the long run, be most perfectly 
and most beneficially accomplished by strictly and 
conscientiously abstaining from injury, small or great, 
to the criminal ; and by never losing sight of the pur- 
pose of making him, as far as the whole resources of 
the State can avail to that end, a better man, anda 
good member of society. 

We trust that this book may receive the careful 
reading, and the very wide circulation, of which it is 
worthy.—c. K. w. 





TxovGuts on Epucatronau Topics anp Institutions. 
By GrorokS. Bourwext, Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1869. 

Mr. Boutwell very properly dedicates his volume 
‘to the Teachers of Massachusetts, whose enlightened 
devotion to their duties has contributed effectually to 
the advancement of learning.’ It is composed mainly 
of the lectures and addresses made by him before various 
institutions as the efficient and accomplished Secretary 
of the Board of Education. These relate to the in- 
trinsic nature and value of learning, and its influence 
upon labor; education and crime ; the care and refor- 
mation of the neglected and exposed classes of chil- 
dren; elementary training in the public schools; the 
relative merits of public high schools and endowed 
academies ; the high school system; Normal School 
training ; female education ; the influence, duties and 
rewards of teachers; liberty and learning; Massachu- 
setts school fund; a system of agricultural education. 
So broad a survey of the subject necessarily includes 
many particulars. The volume is crowded with 
thoughts—clear, excellent, impressive thoughts—hu- 
mane suggestions, and progressive ideas. We trust 
those to whom it is specially dedicated will give it a 
careful and frequent perusal; for it will facilitate the 
labor of teaching, and advance the cause of education 
universally, as far as its principles are acted upon, and 
its advice followed. 


, Teaches down to lift the bondman up into the enjoy- 


struggling for your own liberty, you are not applying 
boxe principle universally.’ Had she been a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, the clear dissecting 
| eye of woman's conscience, and the impartial, irre- 
| pressible justice of woman’s heart, would have saved 
hee compromising sires the criminal blunder of the 
slave clauses. (Cheers.) The Constitution was 
framed at the expense of the Negro. The Union 
was cemented with his blood. It is no honor to our 
ancestors to deny it. ‘Paint me as I am,’ said Crom- 
well, when he sat to young Lely for his portrait ; ¢ if 
you leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not pay 
you a shilling.’ Bunyan’s Pilgrim found that the 
path to destruction opened up at the very gates of the 
heavenly city. From their high vantage ground, from 
the very threshold of that ideal temple of democracy 
of which philosophers have dreamed and poets sung, 
and toward which the weary burdened race has toiled, 
our fathers turned to the broad way of injustice and 
oppression. The result is what we see to-day—a na- 
tion, one-sixth portion of whose citizens are ruled by 
brute force—a force to whose fiendish atrocity the hu- 
mane instincts of brutes are unjustly compared. On 
no other spot of the earth does there insult the light 
of heaven a government in which the strong so sys- 
tematically, so persistently and so remorselessly op- 
press the weak, asin ours. The half-pagan Russian 
Autocrat, from the cold Alpine height of despotism, 


ment of human rights. The Christian (!) American 
Democrat, with one hand upon the throat of the slave 
population at home, with the other unpeoples Africa 
to blast with oppression new domains stolen from de- 
fenceless neighbors. In * infidel’ Germany they sell 
a picture of us, representing a white man wielding 
a dripping lash above a negro, with this subscription : 
* The last specimen of American Democracy!’ The 
Church that has the Puritan for its father, closes its 
own door to the hunted fugitive, and erying ‘ havoc, 
lets slip the dogs of war’ upon the ‘merciless’ Indi- 
an, Christian enough to ‘hide the outcast,’ and « be- 
wray not him that wandereth.’ Yet this is the people 
who salute us in the market-place—‘ We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned, 
and ye have not lamented.’ These are the born of 
gods ; these, to-dey, from the metal tongu@of steeple, 
from the lips of cannon, by ‘bonfires and illumina- 
tions,’ proclaim their high origin! ‘A mountain 
stream that ends in mud methinks is melancholy.’ 
(Laughter.) To-day, the air reeks with fulsome ad- 
ulation of heroes dead, on every virtue of whose lives 
the laws and religion of this people are a scandalous 
libel. To-day, forty thousand churches go down on 
their knees ‘amidst their brothers’ blood, to offer 
mockery unto God!’—churches whose meat and 
drink is hourly to crucify four million of Christs 
afresh, and put them to an open shame! If this is 
patriotism, if this is Christian: ity, welcome treason, 

welcome infidelity! I feel somewhat like that little 

girl who was told by her mother that when she got to 

heaven, it would be all Sunday there. It was a ter- 


rible thought. *Mother,’ said she, «if I get my cat- 
echism 80 as not to miss a word, stay in the house all 


nians used the principles of Solon to roast barley with. | 


ean carries his brains as well as his conscience in his | 


dom confer it. As Mr. Quincy has just told us, this | 


who went before us, is to be cumberers of the ground. | 


on is driv 
d State, 
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single. It tries to serve God and mammon. It ji 
| cowardly party—wants pluck. It attacks only Ab. 
tionists at home, and its own radical memben ¢ 
Washington. Like the old Queen's arm, it kils (is 
} own) at both ends. (Laughter.) It wants faithis 
























































the North, on whose anti-slavery support its life ani ield and 
triumph alone depend. When a Hindoo objectely ith safet; 
eating meat, the missionary showed him through 1 he Druids 
microscope that the glass of water from which be bal D its cent 
just drank, though perfectly clear to the naked er erturn, | 
swarmed with animal life, and that he had as really o by sym 
| swallowed meat as if a four-legged mutton be : ounded it 
walked down his throat. (Laughter.) So this pay pit and op 
objects to an anti-slavery policy, but its continued a pplause. ) 
istence depends upon its inhaling the bracing sird MIC: 
free States, electric with anti-slavery idew, & 
| strangling these personal liberty bills, as its leadersar 
omanasant cadiehan to do, like Saturn, it but tum ae 
and devours its own children, It must be aggrew any . 
‘My power will fall to the ground,’ said Naples Pyngs 
| ‘unless I support it with more achievemen’s ( », Seal 
| quest has made me what I am, conquest wont an F At Roch 
| sustain me.’ Instead of giving up the quew ors, filling 
personal liberty on Northern soil, instead of sneaking Phage ay 
| down into a slave State to hold its national come lowed to 
tion, instead of putting up a slaveholder for President be proces 
as Mr. Greeley proposes, it ought to put the free Sate ‘Vtaigey 
in the posture of defence, throw up a mighty ¢ ee A heavy 
of anti-slavery bulwarks, lay a firm granite bass a Te ngasitod 
personal liberty bills broad enough and firm e ugt cae ae 
to sustain a direct attack upon the Slave Power. » 0 five or ¢ 
what do we see in Ohio, to-day? A Republican jvc pall the g 
| ry cowering at the feet of Judge Taney—Ohio cua wie onan 
} in federal chains for obeying the Golden Rule; * Rochester, 
Chase and Mr. Giddings—Mr. Giddings, bowing poken tho 
| knee to the image which the Nebuchadnezzar wt Pal pathy with 
very hes set up! Dr, Wayland used to = " FE ; An adds 
God gave men nothing but opportunities. me 4 Gansevoori 
given Dr. Wayland many opportunities '° 1" ee an excel 
Jesus in bonds which have slipped through pe & me * Worth, 


of timidity.] But what an opportunity ¥ 
Giddings, a few weeks ago, when he aay 
vast assembly at Cleveland, with acres ¢ wF 
hanging upon his lips, burning for 4 se" eo 
wring the neck of the Slave Democracy oa 
He might have gone from that platform t pa 


. A. Chay 
ade a goo 
y and star 
Slavery, wi 
* Retigior 
» Wy owe 


het 
ie 


freemet 


4 h back: Dp . 
in sight, with ten thousand Ohio citizens * "dh hariseeigu 
i o sulchre, the keeper *" ‘T 
like the angel at the sepulch and the la he Re 


~ enunett Sy 
Of that not 
*The Px 
Lowell, Ro 


him would have become as dead men, ied 
of liberty entombed there would have been The 
from the bondage of death. (Loud applaust’ 


i t0 (here: 
act would have transferred Bunker Hill the rll 
o them 


land, and sent Senator Toombs to respond t saad of the Spiri 
call of Ais master in the bottom!ess pie | “hone tw 
applause.) : of +» Was sel 

Rebellion is the lesson of this day. Afraid hobly liber 


g the Unio, * - 


There wi 


setting the Church, or sunderin wae 
federacy of pirates and assassins OF “s aad but, as us: 
the South, and of cowards and hypo eloquence 


“7 ‘be ubiquitous 
ts ' the pious 1 
excepted ; 


Work in th 


Better that ever) 
,ed in fragme? , 
crations of the we" 
plood-stainet wo 
alive ” 


the part of the North ! 
cal body in the land be das! 
Union go down amidst the exe 
than to submit one instant to this 


ernment. (Applause.) If Sam Adams se jon” Hearty , 
day, he would sooner blow up the oa more for 4 
Cape Horn. * Liberty or Death!” was eho home, who 
word that flew from lip to lip 0” the batt eek On the 
the Revolution! There are some at be showing a 
Seward, I think, expressed “> Orono yond an 
‘bold’ speech at Rochester,—that if Sa fie ‘ 
poised in this struggle, they will Hee 10 1 oie The Lite 
land, build another Mayflower, and «of 04 ie 
Plymouth Rock. But the real eerie / the admis: 
know in whom they believe, know thet 6 ‘ 800d numt 
was built for liberty to inhabit, know O48 og half the P, 
o’erhanging firmament’ was not arg ship? Petitions 
a nest of tyrants. They have burned : ana tho? _ been sent j 
hind them. ‘They have drawn the swor : sith 9 women, 
away the scabbard. The anchor of the! to that ® not yet, 
trating ‘ within the veil,” they en, in? Several } 
trepid declaration of Mrs. Chapman, 7 ylace Petitions, »: 
of ’35,—in the midst of an infuriate . theo at , Meetin 
oring for the blood of the neg] of Ma® tualist 
reignty of Boston standing by in the a iike 8 
Lyman, the weakest woman of them na seas PO Ps, 1 
pering boy saying, ‘I can’t protect me of the A the Univer 
tect you,’—when that «queen' see “ghost sor W Schoo! 
Slavery movement, with a moral ape of Inder” 
limity eclipses the hercism of the + the Rome The 
dence, of the Long Parliament, °F - bulweat of i Slavery So. 
ate, exclaimed—+ If this is the 5a where’ eo the firse ¢ 
dom, we may as weil die here * *) Sesion two 
thusiastic applause.) Everything . 





day Sunday, and don’t laugh once, don’t you suppose 





some Saturday afternoon the Lord will let me go down 
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But, I have no fears for the regult. 
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se, everything is against its adversary. 
ust go down—it is rotten at its base—the 
ieee * iGioa's retribution are floating through it’—it 
t ad The Abolitionists have not been wanting 
. : ris the ultimate triumph of truth, in the sov- 
pit of natural justice, in the omnipotence of ideas. 
crrety our hope, #8 Mr. Phillips said this morn- 
lier enlightened, Christianized civilization. We 
. ) ere intrenched in the Constitution, intrenched 
a atlas intrenched in the Church, the Sebasto- 
vs oa strength. Hence we take our position outside 
Peon ean apostate Church, a Constitution which 
. aa wickedness into a law, @ blood-stained Union. 
{ram amp upon the external heights of Infinite 
aac a 4 from this Sinai, still quaking beneath the 
Te tablexible Justice, we flash the lightning of 
ie ord through the moral darkness and foul 
sng of both Chureh and State, and hurl the thun- 
se nm of His Law against slavery, and against every 
om, within which or behind which it finds a 
Cheers.) Following the example of the 
oners of the Declaration of Independence, 
srociaim the supremacy of principles over 

: nts, of ideas over institutions, of man over 
ae wee Christianity over Churchianity, of God over 
: gee came down into this world at Boston, 
voaterday, to tell us that, to succeed, one must launch 
: ne thought, and forget self. Our fathers sailed out 
. at first, but soon took fright, and hugged the 
bore, Ever since, their descendants have been drop- 
pr the plummet of speculation in the shallows, 
Mc, Garrison sounded boldly out into the great deep 
4 ual rights, the Columbus of a true popular 
(Applause.) He forgot that he was a 
Baptist, forgot that he was a Whig, forgot that he 
was en American, and remembered that he was aman, 
renewed applause.) The age of bullets is past, the 
oh of bullion is past, the age of brains has come. 
‘ ss are the power in authority, the tiers etat of the 
- ral realm. The life of institutions is their death, 
my forms vary from age to age, wax old 
kea garment, as a vesture they are changed, but the 
sat g principle is the same; its years have no end. 
That old theocracy of the Puritans, thrown up like a 
vorary city, on the highway of civilization, from 
the old world to the new, has crumbled back to dust 
hsolete blunder, But the virtue of the Puritans 
survives, like the wave-beaten rock after the flood sub- 
i.e The reason why the first gun at Lexington 
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was ‘heard round the world,’ was because it was load- 
cd with ideas, I remember, when a shaver, not high- 
er than that bench, that the advent of Abby Kelley 
to a little village of Worcester North, invincible in her 
enthusiastic devotion to a great principle, clothed with 
the divine wrath of Juno, and the angelic attractive- 


« of Venus, created more alarm than would the ap- 
ofa mighty army with measured tramp to the 

{of death. (Applause.) 
(vain, I say, cur hope is in the ideas of the Revolu- 
in the religious sentiment of the masses, in a re- 
emed, regenerated publie opinion, in the vor pop- 
vii converted into the voz Det. This isa ‘judgment 
lay’ that treads closely upon the heels of every ra- 
onal being. It is a fear of this that makes the 
tering in the dovecotes of authority when a thinker 
ts upon his legs, and arraigns institutions at the bar 
of the public conscience. ‘This is what makes the 
jeld-mice squeak when the ploughshare of free discus- 


nis driven through the reluctant glebe of Church 
and State. (Laughter.) Upon personal liberty, up- 
on Christian individualism drawing its inspiration from 


divine sources, educated, equipped at every point with 
weapons of reason and conscience, armed with the 
shield and buckler of the law, upon this we may rely 
with safety. Like the great rocking stone reared by 
the Druids, which the finger of a child could vibrate 
to its centre, but which an army of giants could not 


overturn, so this personal liberty, swayed to and 
fro by sympathy with the masses, is yet so firmly 
grounded in absolute right, that all the billows of re- 
volt and oppression shall break over it in vain. (Loud 
applause. 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Ann Ansor, (Mich.) June 30th, 1859. 

Friend Ganrrison,—Last year, I sent you a word 
in regard to the Commencement at Rochester Uni- 
versity. It may be of interest to hear something of 
that in our State University, which took place yester- 
day. Such occasions are signs of the times. 

At Rochester, ladies were admitted in large num- 
bers, filling most of the hall, to the exclusion of men 
who came many miles. Here, each senior student was 
allowed to pass in a limited number of friends; then 
the procession entered; then men and women to- 
gether. A more just arrangement. 

A heavy rain kept away many, and in the morning 
there were on/y some 900 present; more in the after- 
noon. There were some thirty-five speakers, limited 
to five or eight minutes. ‘Too short a time, especially 
as all the graduating class were not able to take part, 

The standard of scholarship seemed to me equal to 
Rochester, and there was much more carnest out- 
‘poken thought here than there; more living sym- 
pathy with Progress, 

Au address on * Individualism,’ by J. R. Carey, of 
Gansevoort, N. Y., was a clear and manly illustration 
an excellent topic. 

‘Worth, not Success, the measure of Greatness,’ by 
A.A. Chapin, of Orland, Ind., was excellent. He 
male a good point by bringing in the mob of « proper- 
standing’ in Boston, in the early days of Anti- 
“Ee with its wrath against yourself. 

‘ Religio igotry,’ by C i yi 
P ca. mpi’ hain? eter of V re 
, gy a ing out against 

“sriseeisin, old and new, really refreshing to hear. 
‘The Recantation of Galileo,” by C. B. Sanborn, 
Kennet Square, Pa., showed touches of the free spirit 
% that noted locality, 
coe a of the Nineteenth Century,” by J. Cc. 

"et, Komeo, Mich., had a fair infusion of the idéas 
ol _ Spiritual Philosophy. 

‘The two Inheritances,’ by A. F. Butts, Auburn, 


0 eo 
' *as scholarly, and flashed out here and there with 
hooly liberal views, 


ty and 


There was but little sneering at unpopular views ; 
4 88 usual, at such times, a display of sophomoric 
ae ce in lauding popular men and things—the 
_, imtous and senseless eulogy on * Washington’ not 
data hemcral of the British forces, in their bloody 
: ~ : and an absurd tissue of praise to Havelock, 
rs 'n the late India insurrection, included. 

Por te of sympathy for Italy were spoken ;— 
inks sai '¢ oppressed there than the enslaved at 

7 “40 Were not, however, forgotten. 


On ¢ L 
p the whole, the exercises were encouraging ; 


be Hoh cts of thought, a love of true freedom 
told ¥ previous Commencement here, as I am 
r 7 Literary Societies of the students showed their 
Pp ly days sinee, by a decided vote against 
wie: on of women into the University !! Yeta 
Sed number of students are in favor, it is said, as are 
“St the Professors, or more, 

Petitions, | 
Seen sen 
Women, 


judge some thousands of names, have 
‘in tothe Board of Regents, for admitting 
They do not grant the request, but the end 
It is only a question of time. 

undred names were obtained here to the 


4 Not » 


yet, 


Several h 


xe opening of a Free Church built by 
others. Yours, truly, 

G. B. STEBBINS. 
the ae should say there are over 400 students in 
Sabian maty + another hundred will come to the 

“©fooi to be opened in October. G. B.S. 
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Anniversary of the Western Anti- 
i ill be held in ALLiance, Ohio, on 
an turday in September, and continue in 
— ‘wo or three days. It is always numerously 
ended, and its proceedings deeply interesting. + 


| reply that he really ¢hought it was so—he was honest 





A CHANGE IN THE BARDAROUS LAWS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Braprorp, (N. H.) July 6, 1859. 

Friexnp Garrison—The Fourth of July is past, 


for this year, without much commotion among the 


people hereabouts—all taking the largest liberty, and 
passing the day or enjoying themselves as they saw 
fit. Some of us here would have been very glad 
to have attended the celebration at Framingham, 
where I trust something was said and done in aid of the 
cause of freedom throughout the land. I have been 
engaged, more or less, for many years past, principally 
inthis town and vicinity,—especially since the Con- 
cord mob of 1835,—in stirring up anti-slavery agita- 
tion, as tending to contribute something towards form- 
ing a public opinion which should compass the even- 
tual overthrow of the infernal system of slavery in our 
country. I have thought, lately, that it is now about 
time to get up a brisk agitation upon the slavery 
question at the seat of the general government. By 
means of the Sickles trial, and other occurrences, the 
attention of the people has been called to the barbar- 
ous laws, or want of law, in the District of Columbia, 
and I have thought that an agitation might be started 
by forwarding to Congress Memorials or Petitions 
something like the sketch enclosed. I think we have 
some radical Republicans in the 36th Congress, who 
would aid in such amovement. I make these sugges- 
tions for your consideration, 
Yours, for universal emancipation, 
W. TAPPAN. 





To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States :— 

The undersigned Memorialists, citizens of . 
believing that there is occasion for remodelling the 
laws for the District of Columbia, respectfully request 
that a new code of laws be enacted against murder, 
manslaughter, theft, robbery, adultery, and a)l offences 
against society and good morals, with just and ade- 
quate penalties for the protection of person, property, 
and reputation. And we further request that it be en- 
acted, that in all proceedings before the Courts and 
Magistrates of said District, all persons shall be re- 
garded and treated as EQUAL BEFORE THE LAW. 


——_ 
——>- 


RECENT MEETINGS AMONG THE COLOR- 
ED CITIZENS OF BOSTON. 

The Liberator has already published the resolutions 

adopted at Zion Church, a few weeks since, with ref- 








MEETING OF COLORED CITIZENS. 

Pursuant to notice, a large meeting of the colored 
citizens was held in New Bedford, Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 29th, in the Centre Chapel, to hear the 
report of the Committee appointed at a previous meet- 
ing to nominate fifteen delegates to attend the New 
England Convention, to be held in Boston, August Ist. 
L. H. Brooks was chosen President, and John Briggs 
Secretary, and the following persons were selected, 
viz :—E. R. Johnson, William Jackson, B. C. Perry, 
H. Johnson, H. O, Remington, Wm. Piper, H. B. 
Freeman, J. H. Jenifer, J. C. Dunlop, Lewis A. Bell, 
John Goings, Wm. Berry, A. G. Jordain, Jr., and 
John Briggs. 

Speeches were made by John Briggs and B.C.Perry, 
who offered the following Preamble and resolution, 
which were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas, we believe the present and future pros- 
perity of the colored Americans to be based upon a 
nnited organization for the advancement of their moral 
elevation and political influence; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of New Bedford, 
do hereby instruct our delegates to encourage, by all 
means in their power, the great prindiples of Religious, 
Moral and Intellectual advancement, and to oppose all 
efforts, of whatever name or nature, which tend to 
favor the machinations of the pro-slavery element of 
this country, by inducing the colored Americans to 
colonize themselves by emigrating to any foreign coun- 
try whatever. 








Tue Great Antat Vorace. Friday evening, at 
twenty minutes past seven, the balloon Atlantic left 
St. Louis for a trip to the sea-bonrd. Messrs. Wise, 
Ia Mountaine, Gager and Mr. Hyde, of the Repub- 
lican, were the passengers. Their departure was most 
auspicious, and was witnessed by thousands of spec- 
tators. The balloon landed near Adains, Saturday 
afternoon, at twenty minutes past two—having tra- 
velled a distance of 1200 miles in nineteen hours, 
The balloon landed on the farm of Mr. Whitney, in 
Jefferson county, about eight miles from Adams 
village. It travelled over the whole of Lake Erie, 
from Toledo, across Long Point—passing between 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, at 12 o’clock Saturday noon. 
After it had passed Buffalo, and just before reaching 
Rochester,the balloon encountered a violent hurricane, 
which swept it from its course, and carried the 
voyagers over Lake Ontario. It was their intention 
to have followed the Central Railroad as near as 
possible to Albany, and but for the storm of Saturday, 
they would have been successful. 

The wind swept the balloon with great velocity over 
the lake, and before reaching within sight of the East- 
ern shore of Lake Ontario, the erial ship lost her as- 





erence to pro-slavery churches and ministers. A Col- 
ored Methodist Conference had bee? in session, which, 
obeying the spirit of inquiry developing among the 
people, resolved itself into a Convention, when clergy- 
men and laymen, white and colored, entered the arena 
of debate, which terminated in the adoption of the 
resolutions as above. 

These being disposed of, an incidental discussion 
occurred, in the course of which, Rev. Leonard A. 
Grimes, although complimenting the citizens of Boston 
for their favors, remarked that colored ministers and 
churches were not generally encouraged and patroniz- 
ed by colored people. He expressed the opinion that 
colored ministers were ready and willing to do their 
part in promoting reform, and asked what special duty 
was now demanded of them. To this, Mr. John J. 
Smith replied in substance, that the rising genera- 


cending power, and rapidly sank down toward the 
water. The ballast had entirely given out, and the 
provisions, water supplies and some of the clothing of 
the passengers, were thrown overboard; still the 
balloon neared the lake with great velocity, when it 
was found necessary to take off the propelling machine, 
and pitch it overboard. 

‘These efforts were unavailable to give the balloon 
ascending power, when the oars and seats of the boat 
were given to the waves. All the hands then left the 
boat, and clambered into the car, sixteen feet above. 
In spite of ail exertions, the air vessel skimmed to 
within thirty feet of the water, and actually dashed 
the boatinto the lake. It righted itself, however, and 
the balloon went on with the speed of two miles per 
minute. Atthis pointthe propellor Young America, 
of Oswego, was spoken. 

Providentially the balloon reached the shore, having 
travelled over fifty miles just above the waves, which 
were rough and boisterous. But a terrific peril now 
appeared. The balloon rushed into a thick forest, and, 








tion needed a more intelligent ministry ; and that, no 
matter what the virtues or intentions of the present 
incumbents of the pulpit are, if incompetent for the 
important mission of teaching and guiding the people, 
they should stand out of the way. He thought the 
colored clergy were generally paid as much as their 
services were worth. 

These remarks of Mr. Smith were delivered with an 
unction, which, considering that he has been from 
boyhood a church member, created quite a sensation. 

I remember a discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, in 1840, 
based upon some resolutions denying a Christian char- 
acter to churches or ministers who occupy, in any re- 
spect, a pro-slavery position, and warning abolitionists 
against supporting either; which elicited some stir- 
ring and searching speeches—one in particular by the 
lamented Cyrus M. Burvrien, from which I quote as 
follows :—‘ Suppose the teacher of his children to be a 
good clever man—clever in the New England sense of | 
the word, which means not overwise—will it be 
enough for Yankees that such a man teaches their 
children as well as he knows? Such a man might 
teach the children that two and two made five, oz that 
Massachusetts was bounded North by Cape Horn; 
and when the parents questioned him about, it might 





in it. * * ¥* Would not the community cease to 
employ such a man?’ 

And this reminiscence suggests another, none the 
less pertinent to the subject. 

In the year 1842, a People’s Convention was held 
in this same Zion Chapel, when the following resolu- 
tions were discussed and adopted :— 

‘Resolved, That the apathy manifested by our col- 
ored ministers of the gospel, in reference to the pro- 
mulgation of the arts and sciences among us as a peo- 
ple, tends more to retard our intellectual emancipation, 
than the influence of any class of persons, except the 
slaveholders. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of our people to give 
their support to such ministers of the gospel as show 
proof of the best intellectual and spiritual cultiva- 
tion.’ 

Other passages occurred which branched out into a 
public debate, occupying two subsequent evenings, 
between Rev. J. B. Smith and Wm. Wells Brown, on 
the following question :— 

«Is the condition of the colored people of the United 
States worse now than it was fifteen years ago?’ 

Though likely to provoke a smile of incredulity 
from anti-slavery people, and all other discerners of 
the signs of the times, that such a question could have 
been propounded in sober earnest, yet it is but fair 
to say that it created much interest, and drew crowd- 
ed and intelligent audiences on both evenings. The 
disputants—Mr. Smith affirmative, Mr. Brown nega- 
tive—acquitted themselves with great ability, and re- 
ceived a unanimous vote of thanks. 

The idea that the hand upon the dial-plate of anti- 


tearing down trees and breaking branches, pursued its 
resistless course for upwards of a mile and a half— 
dashing the occupants of the car to and fro against 


| trunks and limbs, until at last it caught in a tall syca- 


more, and the silk was rent into ribbons; when the 
apparatus at once came to a halt, leaving the voyagers 
suspended thirty feet in the air. Mr. La Mountaine 
was slightly injured by striking against a limb, but all 
the others reached the ground in safety. 

A number of farmers had obseryed the balloon’ 
rushing along over the forest, and of course at its 
landing a crowd had collected. Refreshments were 
supplied to the voyagers, and every courtesy and at- 
tention promptly paid them, They were afterwards | 
taken to Adams, where they arrived about 6 o'clock. 

The excitement in Adams upon learning of the ar- 
rival of the distinguished voyagers was intense. At 
first the people were incredulous—they smelt a meteor 
—remembered moon stories—did not wish to see ele- 
phants, or any such sort of animal—but, when Mr. 
Wise produced veritable St. Louis papers, dated the 
day before, and other evidences of the voyage, the 
people believed, and the wronauts were the lions of 


the town. An impromptu meeting was called at 
Saunders Hall. At least eight hundred people were 


present. Col. Hungerford presided, by whom the 
voyagers were introduced to the audience. Professors 
Wise and Gager respectively related their experiences 
during the trip. 

From them we learn that the night after leaving 
St. Louis was passed without special incident, The 
voyagers all slept comfortably. Daylight Saturday 
morning found them over Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
passing East they reached Toledo, and struck off across 
Lake Erie. At Toledo the voyagers were within 
hearing distance of persons on terra firma, who very 
generously and enthusiastically shouted, ‘that’s a big 
Lake,’ ‘that’s Lake Erie,’ ‘don’t go there, you'll get 
lost,’ &c. ‘The people appeared very much excited and 
alarmed for the safety of the voyagers—apparently 
ignorant of who they were, or of the purpose of their 
mission. 

At various points the farmers along their course 
would catch a glimpse of the balloon, and frequently 
the voyagers could hear the rural swain call to his 
spouse to get up and see the wonderful sight in the 
heavens. Iey describe the effect of the sunrise, 
when they approached Lake Erie, as grand in the ex- 
treme. They could not tind words to express the sub- 
limity of the grand panorama surrounding them. 

In passing over Lake Erie, their route was almost 
direct to Buffalo from ‘Ivledo. Upon the Lake, 
steamers and sail vessel were seen and hailed, and re- 
sponses were made. Crossing the Lake, the average 
speed was about seventy-five miles per hour. The 
balloon passed over Brockport after leaving che Lake, 


land it was also observed at Medina, which was the 


last seen of it apparently until spoken by the propellor 
on Lake Ontario in the storm. 

Just after leaving Medina, an incident occurred well 
nigh fatnl to Prof. Wise, He ascended to the neck of 
the balloon to adjust some portions of the cordage, and 
inhaled so much of the hydrogen as to stupety him. 
He was hailed from below, but, giving no answer, his 
companion, Gager, went up, and found him quite in- 
sensible. With great effort he was aroused, and safely 
lowered into the car. This was the only unpleasant 
incident to the voyage. 

The highest point attained during the voyage was 
a little over two miles. The balloon was charged with 
75,000 feet of gas at the starting. The balloon was 
the one constructed at Lansingburgh, and the voyage 
was an experiment preparatory to a trip across the 
Atlantic. The wronauts are well satisfied with their 








slavery progress is either retrograding or standing 
still, is to our vision a superficial and unphilosophical 
one. Although clouds do occasionally obscure the 
sun, no one in his sober senses doubts its existence, or 
lacks faith in its effulgent rays re-appearing, and the 
glorious orb shining all the more brightly from these 
partial eclipses. Of course, there are continual obsta- 
cles in our pathway; but no one should ignore the 
accumulating facts of anti-slavery progress, offsetting 
the calumnies of our enemies and undermining the 
bulwarks of oppression. 

The colored people should take counsel of their 
hopes, rather than be depressed by their fears. Never 
before have there been so many friends enlisted in their 
cause—never so many voices, presses and pens, wield- 
ed in their behalf, as within the last twenty-five years 
—all contributing to swell that stream of public senti- 
ment which is destined, ere long, to sweep away Fu- 
gitive Slave Laws, nullify Dred Scott decisions, and 
secure to the colored American here, in his own native 
land, the equality so long denied him. 

Colored people, all over the country, are arousing 
themselves for an unflinching conflict with the Slave 
Power. To sustain themselves, they need rather the 
voice of encouragement than the wailings of despond- 
ency. Their ardor should not be dampened, nor their 
confidence impaired. ‘Hope on, hope ever!’ From 
all unnecessary fears and untimely alarms, ‘Good Lord, 
deliver us !’ W.C.N. 

Boston, July 11, 1859. 


_— 





te A German, named Green, has been arrested in 
Pendleton county, Kentucky, while in the act of abet- 
ting four slaves tc make their escape across the Ohio, 
Of course, a long and dreary imprisonment is to be 
the consequence of this philanthropic act. 


trip, and are confident that wzrial navigation for great 


jeer is entirely practicable. The trip cost Mr. 


Gager alone some $2000.— Utica Herald, July 4. 
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t= Mr. Blodin again crossed the Niagara on the 
4th, on a rope, and returned, in presence of more 
than ten thousend people. He first waiked down the 
rope nearly one hundred feet backwards. He then 
returned, took his balancing pole, and walked to the 
Canada side. He put on a sack on the Canada end of 
the rope, and with it over his head returned to the 
place of starting. This sack was made of Indian blan- 
kets, with places cut for his arms. He had no diffi- 
culty in crossing thus blindtolded, except that his bal- 
ancing-pole caught two or three times in the guy 
ropes. He laid down upon the rope in the sack, and 
performed some other feats’ A young man at present 
residing in this city, says the Rochester Union, cailed 
upon us this morning to show a letter addressed to 
Mr. Blodin, accepting his invitation to carry some one 
across the Niagara on arope. The name of this per- 
son is Henry L. Young, and he informs M. Blodin 
that he is 24 years old, is tive feet tive inches high, 
weighs 124 pounds, and is ready to mount the back of 
the intrepid walker, and be carried across the great 
chasm. 








fF Cyrus W. Plumer, whose sentence has just 
been commuted, publishes the following card in the 
Boston Journals : 

«I desire to express my thanks to all the friends and 
editors of public journals who have been active in my 
behalf—to all the signers of petitions in my favor—to 
many friends at Washington—to the members of the 
Cabinet, and especially to the President of the United 
States, for the change which has been made in my 
sentence, and to assure them that my future conduct 
shall show that their interest has not been felt, or 
mercy shown to a bad or unworthy man.” 





Revease or THE Osertin Rescuers. Messrs. H. 
E. Peck, Ralph Plumb, J. M. Fitch, John Watson, 
J. H. Seott, James Bartlett, David Watson, Henry 
Evans, William Evans, A. W. Lyman, Richard Wind- 
sor and W. E. Lincoln, have all been set free! 
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ANOTHER TREMENDOUS CONFLICT BE- 
TWEEN THE ALLIED FORCES AND THE 
AUSTRIAN TROOPS. 


The Battle of Salferino—6000 Prisoners, three Flags, 
and Thirty Cannon Captured—Austrians Re-cross 
the Mincio—The French pass the River— Probable 
Attack upon Venice. 

: The following telegrams contain al! that is known 
in regard to the great battle on the 24th of June :— 
NAPOLEON TO THE EMPRESS. 

Cavniana, June 26th, 1.30 P.M. It is impossible 
as yet to obtain the details of the battle of yesterday, 
The enemy withdrew last night. I have the 
night in the room ied in the morning by the 
Emperor of Austria. General Niel has been appoint- 
ed a Marshal of France. 

Cavuiana, June 24th, 11.30 A. M. The Austrians 
who had crossed the Mincio for the purpose of attack- 
ing us with their whole body have been obliged to 
abandon their positions, and withdraw to the left bank 
of the river. They have blown up the bridge of Goito. 
The loss of the enemy is very considerable, but ours 
is much less, We have taken thirty cannon, more 
than 7000 prisoners, and 3 flags. Gen. Niel and his 
corps @'armee have covered themselves with glory as 
well as the whole army. ‘The Sardinian army inflicted 
great loss on the enemy, after having contended with 
great fury against superior forces. 

The Paris Presse says that private messages from 
Berne are spoken of, which put down the Austrian 
loss at the enormous sum of 35,000 Aors du combat, 
and 15,000 taken prisoners, together with 16 flags 
and 75 pieces of cannon, This, however, lacks con- 
firmation. 


The following is the order of the day published by 
the Emperor Napoleon after the battle of Salferino: 
Sorprers : 
@ The enemy who believed themselves able to repulse 
us from the Chiese have the Mincio. You 
have worthily defended the honor of France. Salfe- 
rino the recollection of Lonata and Castig- 
lione. twelve hours you have repuised the efforts 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men. Your enthu- 
siasm did not rest there ; the numerous artillery of 
the enemy occupied formidable positions for over 
three leagues, which you carried. Your country 
thanks you for your courage and perseverance, and 
laments the fallen. We have taken three flags, thirty 
cannons, and 6000 prisoners. The Sardinian army 
fought with the same valor against superior forces, 
and worthy is that army to march beside you. Blood 
has not been shed in vain for the glory of France 
and the happiness of the people. 

No cireumstantial account of the battle had reached 
Paris. It wasinferred from the telegraphs that the 
French army suffered so severely that two days after 
the battle, it was still unable to resume the offensive. 

There were vague rumors of 10,000 to 12,000 French 
troops having been killed and wounded. 

Battie or Sarrertno—PassaGe or tar Mincio.— 
The news which we publish this week renders it cer- 
tain that the Allies have beaten the Austrians in a 
general engagement on the line of the Mincio, which 
river they had crossed with the entire strength of their 
army on the 24th of June, ‘The details of the battle 
and the respective losses of the two armies are not fur- 
nished ; but it appears that the Austrians advanced 
from the right bank of the Mincio towards the Chiese, 
occupying Cavriana and Salferino, which after a heroic 
assault and defence were carried by the Allies. The 
line of battle seems to have extended along the range 
of hills reaching Northwestwardly from the Mincio 
through Volta, Cavriana, Salferino, and towards and 
not far from Castiglione, at which last named town on 
the 3d of August, 1796, one of the most successful 
battles in Napoleon's first campaign in Italy was 
fought. The Austrian despatches admit the deteat in 
the clearest language, and, indeed, no further proof is 
needed than the fact of their retreat across the Mincio, 
their withdrawal from the river, and its subsequent 
passage by the Allies. Some 150,000 Austrians took 
part in the engagement; probably an equal number of 
the Allies; making the second battle in the present 
campaign, in which more troops were engaged than on 
the famous field of Waterloo. 





Kipnarring Wurres in Mississiprt. A dispatch 
was received here from Jackson, from Richard Cooper, 
Esq., the District-Attorney, ordering the arrest of A. 
R. Burks, on the charge of kidnapping. He was ac- 
cordingly arrested at the Washington Hotel, together 
with a woman and one child. An examination was 
had before the Mayor yesterday afternoon, at which 
Charles L. Buck and E. G. Walker, Esqrs., appeared 
for the prosecution, and Goy. Foote and Col. T. 8. 
Martin for the defence. It was proved by Mr. Carter 
of Neshoba County, that the woman and her three 
children were free persons, of white and Indian blood, 
and that they were kidnapped by Burks after repeated 
declarations of his determination to doso. Hesold one 
of the children in Jackson, to Mr. James A. Horne, 
for $500; one of them had disappeared, for which he 
could not account, and the other child was with its 
mother in Court. Mr, Carter said Burks had told him 
that it was no harm to sell them, as free Africans were 
being brought in and sold. He offered to divide with 
Mr. C., provided he would assist in the disposal of 
them. This Mr. C. refused, and testified that they 
were forcibly taken away before his eyes, the woman 
and children pleading to remain. 

Mr. J. H. Johnson testified that the accused en- 
deavored to raise money on them, claiming them as 
his property. 

After argument by the counsel, the Mayor ordered 
him to give bail in the sum of $6,000, for his appear- 
ance before the Circuit Court nowin session. Failing 
to give the requisite bail, he was lodged in jail. ‘The 
circumstances attending this case are-most atrocious, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Carter, but as the 
accused had no witnesses, nor made any effort to ob- 
tain them on this examination, we shall await the pro- 
gress of the case in the Criminal Court. 

The Mayor, feeling fully satistied that the woman 
and her children were not slaves, being descendants of 
a white woman, allowed them to go free. ‘This is what 
we would call re-opening the slave-trade with a 
vengeance !— Vicksburg ( Miss.) Whig. 





Acquisition or Cusa. Says the National Intelli- 
gencer—‘* Recent information has reached us from 
many quarters, both public and private, to the effect 
that our iate Minister to the Spanish Court, Mr. Dodge, 
on his rezent return to this country, has very une- 
quivocally avowed the opinion, that any attempts to in- 
duce the Government of Spain to alienate this valua- 
ble dependency for a pecuniary consideration, however 
great, are destined to prove abortive under the present 
temper and disposition of the Spanish Court. This 
intelligence, we may add, but confirms the sober 
judgment of all who have been in a position to ac- 
quire correct information on this point ; and coinciding, 
as it does, with what might have been antecedently 
inferred from those motives of pride and interest which 
prevail in Spain no less than among ourselves, we 
should think that it deserves to receive some little con- 
sideration at the hands of those who, after persuading 
themselves that Cuba is desirable, have rather pre- 
maturely jumped to the conclusion that it is equally 
attainable.’ : 





{ The Boston City Council had the annual growl 
about their Fourth of July orator, on Thursday eve- 
ning. Some of the members dissented from passing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Sumner, and some did not even 
hesitate to utter the worst and most insulting language 
in relation to him. He was used very much as Rev. 
Mr. Alger was last year; and finally by a vote of 21 
to 11, the motion for the customary vote of thanks was 
postponed one week. Some of the members thought 
this vote would prove them dolts, and the people of 
the State will very generally agree in that opinion.— 
Newburyport Herald. 


te Mr. Eugene Fuller, who threw himself over- 
board from the steamer Empire City on the 2\st ult., 
and was drowned, was a brother of the late Margaret 
Fuller. Mr. Fuller had, some years since, a stroke of 
the sun, and has since been subject at intervals to 
temporary attacks of insanity, and it was while suffer- 
ing trom one of these that he threw himself into the 
sea. He was a merchant in New Orleans, and was on 
his way North to visit his friends. 


te The late Arkansas legislature passed a law to 
take effect January Ist, 1860, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of free colored persons on water-craft navigating 
the rivers of that State, under heavy penalties. 


t= The Kansas Constitutional Convention has or- 
ganized at Wyandotte, and consists of 35 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats. 


€F During the burning of a millinery establish- 
ment on Broadway, New York, lately, the owner 
threw her two children, aged respectively two and 
three years, out of the third story window, and jump- 
ed out after them, Their fall was broken by an awn- 
ing, and they were not much injured. 


te The breach between the Archbishop of Paris 
and the Court is regarded as certain. ‘The double re- 
fusal to officiate both at the prayers at Notre Dame, 
on the Emperor's departure, and again at the Te Deum 
for Magenta is thecause. His highness is said to have 
given the request to officiate at the Te Deum an an- 
swer to which there was no reply possible. ‘I t 
join in thanksgiving for the murder of 14,000 human 
beings, nor raise a hymn of joy founded upon the pain 
and misery of others. But I will sing a De Profundis 
and Requiem for the of the departed with the 














Among the many restoratives which nature has 
supplied to relieve the afflictions of humanity, there is 


than the ‘medical gum’ of the Wild Cherry Tree; 
but however valuable itis, its power to heal, to soothe, 
to relieve, and to cure, is enhanced ten fold by scien- 
tific and judicious combination with other ingredients, 
in themselves of equal worth. ‘This happy mingling 
exists in that 
«Combination and a form indeed’ 

Of medicine known as 

Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
Whose value in curing Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis’ 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, Pulmonary Affec- 
tion, and Incipient Consumption, is inestimable. 

HOME TESTIMONY. 
Boston, April 18, 1852. 
No, 48, Union St. 

Mr. Sern W. Fowtr.—Dear Sir :—Your invalua- 
ble medicine, I can truly say, has literally snatched 
me from the grave. Last July I was attacked with a 
sudden Cold, which resulted in a very severe Cough, 
with violent.Pains in the Side and Chest. I became 
so much reduced, that my friends frankly told me 
that I must die. At this crisis, I heard of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, and immediately sent for a 
bottle. The effect produced was indeed wonderful. 
My physician, one of the most respectable in Boston, 
who had previously told me that a cure was hopeless, 
came in, and I informed him what I had taken. He 
examined the Balsam, and advised me to continue the 
use of it, since which time I have continued to im- 
prove daily ; and the same physician who had given 
me up, told me, a few days since, that I might yet 
live many years. 

Respectfully, MARY ROWE, 

We can cheerfully testify to the truth of the above 
statement, Mrs. Rowe having been an inmate of our 
family. WILLIAM DENNETT, 

MARTHA DENNETIT., 
None genuine unless signed I, BUTTS, on the 
wrapper. 
Prepared by S. W. Fowle & Co., Boston, and for 
sale by dealers in medicine in nearly every town in the 
United States and Canadas. 





AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
Donations to the Society, through Mrs. F. H. Drake. 


Mrs. S. Gregg, Boston, $2 00 
Robert R. Crosby, do. 0 50 
Friend, Lowell, 1 00 
T. S. Stone, Worcester, 1 00 
Mrs. Cowdry, Leominster, 0 25 


Collections by Mrs. Drake, for the Tract 
Rev. M. Richardson, Worcester, 
Friend, do, 

Joseph Orfall, do, 


Mrs. J. A. Proctor, Lunenburg, 25 
Friends, do. 72 
P. R. Meriam, Ashburnham, 

Friends, do. 36 
Mr. Rand, do. 26 


L. H. Ober, Boston, 
Moses Richardson, Leominster, 
L. W. Conant, do. 


Collections by C. L. Remond. 


eoocorococecs 
b> 
a 


Newbury, Mass., 5 00 
Donation. 
Mrs. Sarah 5S. Russell, Roxbury, 100 00 


FRANCIS JACKSON, Treasurer. 
-_—_—_—__—_— a 

A CALL FOR A CONVENTION OF THE COL- 
ORED CITIZENS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES. 
Fe.tow Crrizens : 
We issue this call to invite you to attend a Conven- 
tion to be held in the City of Boston, commencing at 
10 o’clock, on Monday, the Ist day of August, 1859. 
The primary object we have in view is, to take into 
consideration the Moral, Social, and Political elevation 
of those with whom we are identified, by complexion 
and condition, in the New England and other States. 
In all, except five of the Eastern States, the colored 
citizens are deprived of the privilege of voting on 
equal terms with the whites. 
Free suffrage is the basis of a free government, the 
safeguard of a free people, the strength of the strong, 
the defence of the weak, a powerful auxiliary to re- 
spectability, wealth and usefulness; and just in pro- 
portion as men are deprived of this, they ave shorn of 
their strength, and are subject to poverty, disgrace and 
abuse. 
We are convinced, fellow citizens, that not only 
our political, but our depressed condition in all other 
respects in the Free States, is owing in a great degree 
to the fact, that we are politically weak, not possess- 
ing the unrestricted use of the elective franchise. The 
national body politic see in us nothing to fear, and no 
favors to court. 
We therefore urge upon colored men in all sections 
of New England, to evince their self-respect and love 
of freedom in efforts to promote their moral, social and 
political elevation, by assembling at the above time,— 
a day consecrated by the signal and successful exam- 
ple of Great Britain emancipating 800,000 men, wo- 
men, and children, in her West India colonies, and 
hence eminently suggestive to us to strive in securing 
equality to the half free colored citizens of the North- 
ern States, and thus hasten the day of full emancipa- 
tion to the millions yet groaning in the Southern 
prison-house of our country. 

WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, 

LEWIS HAYDEN, 

WILLIAM C. NELL, 

JEREMIAH HARVEY, 

JOHN J. SMITH, 

NELSON L. PERKINS, 

HENRY WEEDEN, 

Committee. 
Mark R. DeMorrir, 


Geroncet L. Rurrin, Secretaries. 





CIRCULAR. 

It is proposed to establish a HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, in the city of Boston, 
in connection with the New England Medical College. 
The objects aimed at are three, viz: 

1. To afford to Women, during sickness and child- 
birth, a comfortable home, with medical attendance 
by their own sex, and, to out-door patients, dispensa- 
ry treatment. Children of both sexes will be re- 
ceived, 

2. To provide for Female Medical Students the ad- 
vantages of clinical instruction. 

3. To give to those entering on the profession of 
Nurses an opportunity of education for their impor- 
tant duties. 

The Hospital will be under the care of Dr. MARIE 
E, ZAKRZEWSKA,—formerly of the Royal Hos- 
pital in Berlin, late Resident Physician of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children,—who is 
eminently qualified for the position. It will be open- 
ed in June, in the House on Springfield Street, built 
by the Lying-in-Hospital corporation, and rooms will 
be furnished for the use of patients, as fast as the 
funds contributed will permit. Free beds will be es- 
tablished for those who are unable to pay. Good ac- 
commodaticns, at a very moderate price, will be 
provided for others. Private apartments for those who 
desire. 

The subject of Medical Education for Women has 
been so long before the community, that it seems not 
necessary, now, to argue its importance, but merely to 
present its claims. The expenses of a Hospital are 
necessarily very great; and, in order that the exper- 
iment may have a fair trial, all persons interested 
must feel it their work to aid promptly; and we trust 
that ample means will be placed in our hands. 

Sewing Societies are invited to assist in furnishing 
rooms. Donations of articles, such as cloth, bedding, 
furniture, clothing, fuel, groceries, old linen, or any 
thing which will be useful in the establishment, may 
be sent directly to the Hospital, in Springfield street. 
Books for Patients’ Library will be extremely wel- 
come. 

Subscriptions and donations in money may be sent 
to the Treasurer of the Executive Committee,—Mrs. 
C. M. SEVERANCE, care of the Atlentic Bank, 
Boston,—or to either of the Managers. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 


ABBY W. MAY, Secretary. 





THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 
ONE FIRST PAIR, OR MANY? 

Dr. Wa. Sxmincron Buown will deliver the Sixth 
and last Leeture of the People’s course, in the Town 
Hall, Stoneham, on SUNDAY EVENING, July 17, 
at half-past 7 o’clock. Subject—* The Origin of Man- 
kind.’ e 

t@ Liberal Societies, desirous of heariug the abov 
lecture, may address Dr. B., at 25 Congress street, 
B 





t# PARKER PILLSBURY will lecture in West 
Cambridge, Sunday evening, 17th inst. 





[" ORANGE.—J. H. Howtanp, Agent of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, will speak in Orange, 
Sunday, July 17. 


WM. WELLS BROWN will 














greatest pleasure.’ 


speak at West 
Wrentham, Sunday, July 17. ; 
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During late yeors ‘the public have betel sitéted 
large bottles, pretending to give a Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla for one dollar . Most of these 


from the load of obloquy which rests upon it. 
we think we have ground nt par it has s 


PREPARED BY 
J. Cc. AYER & CO. 


DR. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


has won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to the evid of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has 
been in constant use throughout this section, we m 
not do more than assure the people its quality is kept 
uy to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied 
a to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Costi: dice 








» Tumors and 
as a Dinner Pill, and for 
are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them Ca: and ee hs ap gy tin 
the world for all the a ly physic. 
Price, 25 cents per Box; Five boxes for $1.00. 

Great numbers of Cle en, ye pes rn pans 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to cer- 
tify the un aralleled usefulness of these remedies, but 
our space here will not it the insertion of them. 
The Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN 
AtMANAc, in which they are given; with also full 
descriptions of the above complaints, and the treatment 
that should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 

reparations they make more profit on. Demand 
} oe oa and take no others. The sick want the best 
aid there is for them, and they should have it. 

All our Remedies are for sale by 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 

H. H. HAY, Portland ; 

J. N. MORTON & CO., Concord, N. H. 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every 
where. 6m May 7 


FEDERAL TYRANNY ! 


THIRTY-SEVEN MEN, Lawyers, Doctors, Minis- 
ters, Legislators and Men of Business, arrested and 
dragged to a Feion'’s Prison; their only offence 
being a compliance with those divine injunctions, 
‘Feed the hungry and clothe the naked,’ and, ‘ As 
ye would that others should do to you, do ye even 
80 to them.’ 


WE HAVE IN PRESS, 
And shall publish about the 20th of July, 


A COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF THE a 
Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, 
And the cruel persecution of the noble men who 
chose to obey God rather than man, A most infa- 
mous chapter in American History, which succeeding 
generations will wish to have expunged. This vol- 
ume na. poe a full account of the rescue, incarce- 
ration and trials. 


, Tetter 
jeuralgia, 


} Boston. 





READ IT, AMERICANS, 
And movurRN over your coutry’s degradation; scatter 
it broadcast over the land, that a SLAVOCRATIC 
NATION may see the d of depravity and wick- 
edness into which it has fallen, and arouse, repent and 
reform. 

[3 We want 1000 active, whole-souled Agents to 
sell this book. Prize, 50 cents, $4 50 per dozen, and 
$38 per 100 in paper covers, and 75 cts per 100 bound 
in cloth, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
20 Washington street, Boston. 


July 15. 4wis 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS MEETING. 
FULL of the Woman’s Rights Meeting 
at Mercantile Hall, May 27. Speeches by Mrs. 

Severance, Mrs. Dart, Wenpett Parmips, and 

others. Just published by S. URBINO, 10 Winter 

street, (up stairs.) 
July 8. 


WORCESTER WATER-CURE. 


R. SETH ROGERS, being about to return 

from Paris, where he has spent several months 

in medical observations, will resume, after July 1, 

1859, the medical superintendence of this Institution. 
May 27. 3m 


J. R. ANDREWS, 
Gilder, and Picture Frame 


MANUFACTORY, 
No. 34 BEACH STREET, 
(Near Washington Street,) BOSTON, 
ICTURE FRAMES made of variet i 
and ornamental, for Oi} Paintings, Eniemines _— 
and Photographs. 
Gilding, in all its branches, executed with neatness 
and despatch. 
Oil Paintings cleaned and varnished. 
Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 


FARMS. 


ENTLEMEN who wish to purchase Farms, or 
have Farms whieh they wish to sell or eashenge 
for property in Boston or vicinity, would do well to 
call on the subscriber, as he has su means of ef- 


fecting sales. ; R.A. 
No. 4 Wilson's Lane, Room No. 6. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1776. 

When, gathered on that signal day 

To learn how best to tear away 

The chains which on our fathers lay, 
Disunion was their remedy. 

From parchment which they then unrolled, 

The glowing words from spirits bold 

Shone through the earth, in beams of gold, 
‘No union now with tyranny.’ 


As then, so ever must it be, 

If virtue’s sought—from crime we'd flee?; 

‘The watchwords are, ‘ Come out !’—* Be free !’— 
‘High treason to iniquity |’ 

If Siavery’s curse and guilty stain 

We'd wholly sweep from sea and main, 

‘No union’ with her crimes will gain 
A union based on liberty. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


8. H. 





THE METHODIST CHURCH AND SLAVE- 
RY. 

What is the relation of the Methodist Church to 
Slavery? We shall look, for information upon this 
point, first to its ‘ Discipline’ and other official doc- 
uments, and next to the statements of its Bishops, 
ministers, elders and lay members. 

The constitution and rules, the articles and can- 
ons of the Methodist Church, are contained in a lit- 
tle volume of 240 pages, known as * The Discipline,’ 
and entitled—‘ The Doctrines and Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.’ The latest edition, (of 
1856,) from which we quote, is certified as correct, 
and recommended to all Methodists as needful, ‘ next 
to the word of God,’ for their instruction and gui- 
dance, by the signatures of the Bishops, as follows : 

Beverly Waugh, Matthew Simpson, 

Thomas A. Morris, Osmon C. Baker, 

Edmund 8. Janes, Levi Scott. 

Edward R. Ames, 
’ This volume, after the ‘ Articles of Religion,’ gives 
the ‘General Rules’ of the Methodist Church. In 
this chapter, following the statement that a religion 
really fixed in the soul will be shown by its fruits, and 
that those fruits must be shown—‘ By doing no 
harm, by avoiding evil of every kind, especially that 
which is most generally practised,’ comes the fol- 
lowing specification, distinguished by italics among 
the things to be avoided :— Z 

‘ The buying and selling of men, women and chil- 
dren, with the intention to enslave them.’ 

Chapter iii., of Part I. of the Discipline, treats— 
‘Of the Rights and Privileges of our Colored Mem- 
bers,’ and its first specification is as follows :— 

‘1. Our colored preachers and official members 
shall have all the privileges which are usual to oth- 
ers in Quarterly Conferences, WHERE THE USAGES OF 
THE COUNTRY DO NOT FORBID iT.’ p. 86. 

This concession to the usages of a slaveholding 
country, in a book of religious principles and rules, 
addressed to men presumed already to be Christians, 
is somewhat remarkable; but the closing chapter of 
Part III., expressly devoted to the subject of Slavery, 
makes still greater concessions. We quote it entire, 
as follows :— 

‘CHAPTER VIL. 
OF SLAVERY. 

Quest.—W hat shall be done for the extirpation of 
the evil of slavery ? 

Ans.—1l. We declare that we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery : therefore, no 
slaveholder shail be eligible to any official station in 
our church hereafter, WHERE THE LAWS OF THE STATE 
IN WHICH HE LIVES WILL ADMIT OF EMANCIPATION, and 

permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom. 

2. When any travelling preacher becomes an own- 
er of a slave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit 
his ministerial character in our Church, unless he 
execute, IF IT BE PRACTICABLE, & legal emancipation 
of such slaves, conformably to the law of the State 
in which he lives. 

3. All our preachers shall prudently enforce upon 
our members the necessity of teaching THEIR 
SLAVES to read the word of God; and to allow 
them time to attend upon the public worship of 
God on our regular days of divine service.’ pp. 212, 
213. 

John. Wesley declared slavery to be—‘ the sum of 
all villanies.” 

When the Bishops, his successors, in answer to 
their own question, above, declare themselves ‘as 
much as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery,’ 
and commence their rule upon this subject with the 
words—‘ therefore, no slaveholder’—should we not 
naturally look for an absolute prohibition of the re- 
ceiving, or retaining, slaveholders in church-mem- 
bership ? 

We find it, however, assumed in the above rules, 
as a matter of course, that some of the members, and 
some of the local preachers, will be slaveholders, and 





dist Church, referred to, had been carried at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1840; among these were the adop- 
tion of the two resolutions following :— 

1. A resolution offered by Rev. Dr. Ignatius A. 
Few, seconded by Dr. George Peck, and adopted by 
the Conference, 74 to 46, as follows :— 

* Resolved, That it is inexpedient and unjustifia- 
ble for any preacher among us to permit colored per- 
rons to give testimony against white persons in an 
State where they are denied that Pepys in tri- 
als at law.’—Journal, vol. II, p. 60. 

2. A resolution (the conclusion of a report made 
by a Committee of nine, upon a memorial, presented 
from fiftcen official members of Westmoreland Cir- 
cuit, Baltimore Conference, complaining that ordina- 
tion had been withheld from some of their local 
preachers, merely because they were slaveholders, ) 
adopted by the Conference, as follows :— 


in any respect, of sach iniquitous practices.’ 

Such are the provisions inserted in that ‘ Discipline’ 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from which 
the general rule on slavery is expunged. 

Having scen that the division in the Methodist 
Church was made by the act of its Southern, not of 
its Northern portion—and that the Northern church 
includes under its jurisdiction seven slaveholding 
States [wholly or in part]—and that the ‘ Discipline’ 
of the Northern Church still retains the allowance of 
slaveholding, and of unjust distinctions between its 
white and colored members—we have now to inquire, 
Are slaveholders still tolerated as members, in good 
standing, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North ? 

In evidence upon this point, we first present a letter 
published in Zion’s Herald, [Boston] in October, 1857, 
from a minister of the Providence Conference :— 





* Resolved, by the delegates of the several Annu- 
al Conferences assembled, That, under the provi- 
sional exception of the general rule of the Church 
on the subject of slavery, the simple holding of 
slaves, or mere ownership of slave property, in 
States or Territories where the laws do not admit of 


joy freedom, constitutes no legal barrier to the elec- 
tion or ordination of ministers to the various grades 
of office known in the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and cannot, therefore, be con-| 
sidered as operating any forfeiture of right in) 
view ot such election and ordination.’—Journat, vol. 
II., p. 171. 

Since the General Conference of 1840 had so far 
endorsed the doctrine that slaveholding should be) 
no bar to the ministry, it is not strange that at their! 
next session, 1844, one of the Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Rev. James O. Andrew, was} 
found to be a slaveholder. 

The Committee on Episcopacy were directed to in- 
quire into the facts in the case of ishop Andrew, and 
report them to the General Conference the next day. 
They did so, and presented a report, containing a 
statement drawn up by Bishop Andrew himself, ad- | 
mitting that he held the legal relation of slaveholder, 
and claiming the right to hold it. 

The Bishops united in an Address to the Conference, 
speaking of this admitted and defended slaveholding | 
as ‘the embarrassment of Bishop Andrew,’ and ear- | 
nestly recommending the postponement of further ac- 
tion in his case until the ensuing General Conference, 
four years after. ‘The Conference, however, were not | 
willing to let the matter rest thus, and finally adopted 
the following, by a vote of 110 to 68: 

‘ Whereas, the Discipline of our Church forbids 
the doing of any thing calculated to destroy our 
itinerant general superintendency ; and whereas, 








by marriage and otherwise, and this act having} 


rass the exercise of his office as an itinerant aang } 


superintendent, if not in some places entirely pre-| slaves or not. 
vent it; therefore, 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this General | 


Conference that he desist from the exercise of his | Chure 


office as long as this impediment remains.’——Jour- 
nal for 1844, pp. 65, 66. 


A full account of the proceedings of the General | 
Conference in this case, with the most important offi- 
cial papers connected with it, and specimens of | 


speeches made on both sides, may be found in Rev. 


pamphiet, by Rey. H. Mattison, of the Black River, 
(N. ¥.) Conference, entitled ‘‘The Impending Crisis 
of 1860: or, the Present Connection of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church with Slavery, and her duty in eh 


gard to it.’ Of the action of the General Conference 
in regard to Bishop Andrew, (expressed in the forego- 
ing preamble and resolution,) Mr. Mattison justly 
says—p. H— 


: pris 
‘No complaint is here made on moral grounds 


against rae : 
ground that a slaveholding Bishop would not be 
well received in New England and other Northern 


aye, and a slaveholding Bishop, with his name in 


| anti-slavery vanguard in those States.’ 


: ‘ { 
Bishop Andrew has become connected with slavery} Conference can be 


drawn after it circumstances which, in the estima-| truthfully, that the division of 1844 did not turn 
tion of the General Conference, will greatly embar-| on the hinge of the sin of slavery, but on the minor 


| slaves, have all the avails of slave labor, if the wife’s | 


slaveholding. It is solely on the' 


States. Besides, the Bishop was left a Bishop still—} 
The editor of Zion’s Herald, Rev. Dr. Haven, com- 


Mr. Eprror: Will you allow a word of correction 
| in t to one or two sentences of an editorial 
| headed * Our South-western Border,” in the Herald 
| of Sept. 16th? I feel assured you wish to state the 
truth, and would not have made those statements if 
you had been personally acquainted with the facts 





of a prohibition restricted to the clergy would show 
that, in our estimation, there was no moral obliquity 
in theft, and that expediency alone determined us to 
restrict the practice to laymen or mere local preach- 
ers. Such a prohibition would be ridiculous, nay, 
monstrous, but not one whit more so than is our 
rule forbidding ‘ travelling preachers,’ and them 
only, to hold slaves. This act of prohibition shows 
what estimate we place upon the practice; we treat 
it as inexpedient, not as immoral. 3 
SLAVERY IN THE BORDER CONFERENCES. 

We were conversing, the other day, with an in- 
telligent and influential member of one of the 
* Border Conferences,’ who had no sympathy with 
our views on the subject of slavery, but who was a 
frank, open, truth-telling man; and desirous of 
knowing the facts in the case, we asked him if slave- 
holding, breeding, buying and selling, existed amon 
our membership in the Border Conferences ; he said 
it did. We asked him if such cases were made a 
matter of discipline, and he answered, No. We 
asked him further, if any of our preachers held 
slaves, and he said they did. He said there were 
slaves held by members of the Baltimore Conference ! 
He did not know ow it was in all the Border Con- 
ferences ; he only spoke of those with which he was 


the oppressed go free. But alas! for us, the eburch 


years old, about 5 feet high, dark chestnut color, 
with three children, 2 boys and 1 girl, from 1 to 8 
years old. T will give $1,000 if taken in the coun- 
ty, $1500 if taken owt of the county and in the State, 
and $2000 if taken out of the State; in either case 
to be lodged in Cambridge jail, so that Ican get 
them again ; or I will give a fair proportion of the 
above reward if any part are secured. 


Sauven Partrson, 
Oct. 26th, 1857. Near Cambridge, Md. 
P. S.—Since writing the above, T have discovered 
that my negro woman Sarah Jane, 25 years old, 
stout built, and chestnut color, bas also run = 5 
Of this person (whose residence is within the bounds 
of the Philadelphia Conference) and of his advertise- 
ment, Rev. J. D. Long says, in Zion’s Herald— 


If the church regarded slaveholding as sinful in 
the same sense that she regards drunkenness as sin- 
ful, hundreds of our members would immediately let 


for thirty years in Maryland has lost ber conscience 
and testimony against slavery. I have listened time 
and again to instructions to young preachers, given 
at or before ordination by our vencrable bishops, bat 





acquainted. He stated he believed the Philadelphia 


never heard one insinuate that it was a preacher's 


owned by a steward of 


were allowanced, as it is technica} 
i#, lived by the steelyards ; 
ance they could not be charged. 
Their magnificent, may I not sq 
tainment, for a fortnight, consist 
sifted corn meal, ten pound 
cid bacon, and one quart 


clothing when they retire, they haye 
demand for counterpanes. r 


on the circuit gave me a special invitati 
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seen those negroes, property} too, of th ave | 
Methodist, work in the sultry sun till] y Wealthy 
nyon, and then come to the Kitehen to = 0 clock at 
their chicken feed for dinner, and ro “we and » 

from iny wife would beg a little salt ~~ Knee 
chamber was a strange scene of dirt ; } heir bed. 
solitude ; black with the smoke of “te one USION ang 
strewn with rags andthe plucked feat ‘Pine ky ts, 
chickens. The bed consisted of a few S Of Stoley 
spread on a soft. plank, and a few wae Tags 
covering ; but, as these people seldo: tters ( 


™ Temoye th s 
NOt 80 oro, _ 
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I drew some comfort from the thonghe th 
cases were extreme, and seldom paraileled ye" 
pious and very wealthy member of one of > buts 
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are : : \in the ease. S king of the vbjections many have 
anc ‘ » 7 - | 
emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to en-/ 1) 41, appropriation of missionary money to build’ 


| up pro-slavery churches in the Border Conferences, 
| you say : * Our Church is there decidedly an anti- 
| slavery Church.’ Again, ‘ Our Church is the great 
T wish it 
were even so; then would there be hope for our 
Church and our country. But nothing is further 
from the truth. € 
Some months since, I resolved to ascertain person- 
ally the facts in the case. I travelled extensively in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky and Virginia, and 
the result of that thorough examination was, that I 
found no Methodists more intensely pro-slavery in 
Alabama, Louisiana, or in any of the * fire-eating ’ 
parts of the South, than I found the members of our 
mission Churches to be in the Border Conferences ; 
they utterly abjure the name of abolitionists, or of 
having any sympathy with the anti-slavery move- 
ments in the free States. It matters not how many 
slaves a man owns, it is no objection to his becoming 
a member of those mission Churches. It is true, as 
you set forth in thatarticle, that the Charch South 
charge the memvers of our Church in the Missouri, 
Arkansas and Kentucky Conferences with belonging 
to an anti-slavery body. And now, if our member- 
ship there could or would admit the truthfulness of 
the charge, and reply, ‘ What you think our dis- 
grace, we consider our highest glory, and are ready 
to acknowledge that we intend to labor in all proper 
ways for the freedom! of the slave,’ I should be in 
favor of pouring out our money like water to sustain 
them. I wish that there was some proof that they 
are the vanguard of freedom’s army ; but, alas! on 
the contrary, they most unequivocally and categori- 
cally deny the charge, that any anti-slavery blood is 
in their veins, or that any action of the General 
inted out to prove that the 
Church North is apolitionized. They tell them 





and non-essential point, whether a bishop might hold 
They remind them of the thousands | 
of slaves held without a word of rebuke by the mem- 
bership, in six of the Conferences of the Northern | 
; that travelling preachers even, in those 
Conferences, can have their houses filled up with 





father, or some convenient friend holds the title | 

eed. They quote to their southern calumniators, | 
as perfect extinguishers, the hair-spun and sophisti- 
eal arguments of those who are wearing out life in 
the honorable work (?) of showing that slavery is| 


sorry to say, that the pro-slavery course of the 
| Church North furnishes them with abundance of 
| material to silence those who accuse them of belong- 
| ing to an anti-slavery Church. 

The position of the Northern and Southern M. E. 
Churebes in the disputed territory may be somewhat 
j illustrated by reference to the Old and New School 
| Presbyterian Churches in the South; they are 
crowding and jostling, each trying to obtain the ad- 
vantage of the other, filling the community with 
| bitterness and sectarianism, while both are there 





\ heartily pro-slavery. The points upon which they 
| differ are so trivial, that they ought never to be 
} mentioned among Christian brethren. 

H. C. Arwarer. 


Conference was now free from slavery. One of its | duty to instruct masters to liberate their slaves. 
| members did hold slaves, but, upon being waited | Dead and profound silence has been practised with 
upon by a committee appointed by the Conference, | regard to slavery. Hence our members have grown 
and in reference to the matter, he transferred the 3 under the impression that men and women, made 


ownership of them to his wife! ‘This satisfied the) o 
committee and the Conference, and he went on his 
way rejoicing! We told him these things were 


denied on the floor of the last General Conference, | the county papers, signed by members of the M. E. 
by the representatives of the Border Conferences ;} Chureh. Mr. Pattison is a member of high nies 
he said he was aware of the fact, but they were|in the M. E. Church in Dorchester County, Md. 


nevertheless true. For ourselves, from all we can 
learn, we have no doubt of the correctness of Dr. 
McFerrin’s ‘ statements’ in regard to the complicity 
of our Church in the t sin of slavery. Our 
official editors ought to careful how they throw 
stones at their Southern brethren. Their glass 
houses are in imminent peril. 

The question of principle does not divide the 
Church North from the Church South, so far as its 
practice is concerned. It is a question of quantity 
more than of quality—a question of retail versus 
wholesale. The Church South does a wholesale 
business in human slavery; the North, a retail 
business in this abomination. On the score of con- 
sisteney, the South has decidedly the advantage. It 
says slavery is a divine institution, and consequently 
takes it to its bosom. The Church North says, ‘ it 
is the vilest thing that ever saw the sun,’ and yet 
refuses to thrust it out of its communion! We 
hope the facts will be dragged out into the light, 
that we may know the extent of our guilt asa 
Church in this matter. 

The statements of Dr. McFerrin, alluded to and 
vouched for in the last of the above extracts, are 
quoted by Rev. H. Mattison, of the Black River (N. 
Y.) Conference, with remarks, as follows, p. 70 of his 
* Impending Crisis of 1860": 

In December, 1856, Dr. McFerrin, editor of the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, addressed several let- 
ters to Bishop Morris [of the Northern Church] 
through the columns of his paper. In the first of 
these Tettors he makes the following declarations : 


* You have this day many large slaveholders in your 
division of the Church, 
members who hold slaves; that you have ordained 
deacons and elders in the ministry of your Church 
who are slaveholders. You yourself have ordained to 


| the office and work of the ministry many a slave- | have been accustomed, for a few years past, to put to 
| holder. Why, then, in the name of our common 1 
nora } Christianity, should the Southern Church be perse- | 
Dr. James Dixon's ‘ Methodism in America,’ pp. 424-- | ‘ constitutionally ’ in the Church, and encompassed | cuted and denounced, because she does what your negative he was not received, ought not to protect us 

462. A brief statement is made of it, too, in a recent and defended with brazen armor. And Iam only; own branch of the Church constantly practises? “Let | from the charge—whether the action of the last Con- { 


us see. The Methodist Episcopal Church South has 
in her communion slaveholders. So hasthe Methodist 
Episcopal Church North. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church South has in the ministry ordained deacons 
and elders who are slaveholders. So has the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church North. ‘hese slaveholders in 
the South were elected to the work and office of the 
ministry by the Annual Conferences of the South. So 
were those elected by the Conferences belonging to 
the Northern division. They were ordained by the 
laying on of the hands of the bishop. Bishop Waugh, 
Bishop Morris, and Bishop Janes, to my certain 
knowledge, have each ordained slaveholders to the 
office of deacon and elder. Where, then, is the differ- 
ence? Perhaps the principal difference, and the only 
one worth mentioning, is that the South, occupying a 
much larger slave territory than the North, has a 





mn of 1 You know that in Maryland | member thereof, is adduced as the ground of the er- 
aml Virginia, you have hundreds, yea, thousands of | roneous and injurious suspicion. We would ask you, 


the same blood as themselves, are their property 
in the same sense that a horse or a cow is. Hence 
advertisements like the above frequently appear in 


know Mr. Pattison personally, and I have no doubt 
that he feeds and clothes his slaves as well as any 
other slaveholder in or out of the church. 


We have now a yet more disgraceful demonstration 
to present ; where the ministers of a Northern Confer- 
ence declare themselves ‘as much as ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery,’ and yet, in the same 
document, show themselves favorable to slavery and 
| adverse to abolition, and seek to have this made the 
permanent policy of the Methodist Church. We 
quote from Rev. H, Mattison's ‘ Impending Crisis of 
1860,’ pp. 36-7 : ; 


On the 7th of April, 1847, the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, then in session at Wilmington, Delaware, 
addressed a special Pastoral Address to the slavehold- 
j ers of Northampton and Accomac counties, Virginia, 
| disclaiming all anti-slavery tendencies; professing 
| to be as pro-slavery as the Southern Chureh ; point- 
ing to their antecedents in proof of their conserva- 
tism ; and entreating them to remain quietly with 
) the Northern portion of the Church. This address 
|is entitled * Pastoral Address of the Philadelphia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
| Church, to the Societies under its care within the 
bounds of the Northampton and Accomac Circuits, 
dated April 7, 1847.’ 
In this remarkable Address we find the following 
very explicit passages : 
| * We learn that the simple cause of the unhappy 
,excitement among you is, that some suspect us, or 
| affect to suspect us, of being abolitionists, Yet no 
| particular act of the Conference, or any particular 





brethren, whether the conduct of our ministry among 
you for sixty years past ought not to be sufficient to 
| protect us from this charge—whether the question we 


from church with him, as he wish 
with me. As we entered his house, ho inf 
that one of his colored girls had gone to : ined me 
‘shouting happy,’ and had returned in TURCH, Bot 
or at least, her powers of locomotion «, trae 
stroyed, and she had not done any eae 
days. He wished me to see her, and pass ; 
on her case. I accompanied him to tho be 
and there my unsophisticated eye saw 
of entertainment that I had witnessed 
then, I have learned to wonde 
sort. 


~] to CONTony 
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T at nothing of the 


This is a portion of one of a series of lett 
‘Junius,’ published in_ Zion's Herald, and 
Rev. J. S. Lame, of the Philadelphia Ann 
ence, who was afterwards driven, by a variety of 
secutions, from the Southern circuit to whieh ae 
been appointed, on account of the exposures eet 
these letters of the customary treatment of a : 
among Methodists. These ‘ Junius letters,’ en 
account of the circumstances preceding and fol . c 
their publication, have been reprinted, by the auth 
in a pamphlet entitled * Maryland Slavery ang Ma 
land Chivalry.’ f 

We have taken no account, in this ar 
small bodies of Methodists who have, at various tims 
seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Church a: 
country, but have designed to speak only of the two 
great Northern and Southern bodies which form the 
bulk of American Methodism, and mainly o/ the 
former. The latest estimate of the membership 
each (carefully compiled by the editor of Thy 
an, who states his own connection of Westeyay 
Mertuopists, a body entirely free from complicit 
with slavery, as amounting to 21,565,) is as follows 
including travelling and local preachers :— 


Ct tigned 
Written by 
ual Congr. 


ng 
a) 

or 
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ticle, of the 


in this 


Wesley. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 970,597. 
“ ~ “ South, 707,555, 
What is to be said, by way of summary, of ther. 
lation of these two immense bodies to the sin of slave. 
holding ? 
The « Discipline’ of the Southern Church does no 
forbid it; the preachers and members of that body 











candidates for admission among us, namely, Are you 
an abolitionist? and without each one answered in the 


| ference on this particular matter ought not to satisfy 
| any fair and candid mind that we are not, and do not 
| desire to be abolitionists? The views and purposes 
\of the last Conference to which we refer, were ex- 
| pressed in the words below, which we must believe 
; have not been generally read in your community, or 
the apprehensions which haye been so earnestly ex- 
pressed would never have been entertained. The 
| words of the Conference are : 
«The committee, to whom was referred a certain 
preamble and resolution on the subject of slavery and 
abolition, recommend the following report: 
| ‘That we, the members of the Philadelphia Annual 
| Conference, are as much as ever convinced of the 
| great evil of slavery; but at the same time we know 
| our calling too well to interfere with matters not pro- 
} perly belonging to the Christian ministry. We stand, 


the Discipline and Hymn-book, and drawing his 


salary the same as other Bishops.’ 
7 ° | ag ep és via. Z 
And he adds, briefly sketching the secession, and | Now we place implicit confidence in his testimony 
| based on actual observation. 


5 Plage There never was a 
s yhie the party by which, it was | : : 
the grounds on which, and the party bj : | grosser mistake—to call it by no graver name—than 


made— | that insisted upon at the last General Conference, 
‘The Southern delegates, finding that a slight | and repeated earnestly since, that mercenary slave- 
eheck was about to be put upon slavery, so far as | holding does not exist undisturbed in some of the 


menting upon this letter of Mr. Atwater, says :— 


greater number of ministers and members connected | in relation to slavery and abolition, where we have 
with slavery than are found in the North! ‘Yet the | always stood, and where we expect to stand, ‘ walking 
principle is the same. And your late General Confer- | by the same rule and minding the same things ;’ and 
ence refused to make non-slaveholding a test of mem- | ask that our action in the past may be taken as an in- 
bership. True, a majority was in favor of inserting a | dex to our action in the future ; therefore, 

rule to that effect, but not a constitutional majority ;| «1. Resolved, That we will abide by the Discipline 
so that your Discipline tolerates slaveholders in the | of the Methodist Episcopal Church as it is ; and will 
ministry and membership. Where, then, in view of! resist every attempt to alter it in reference to slavery 
these facts, is there cause for a war upon the Southern ) so as to change the terms of membership. : 


the episcopacy was concerned, first protested, then | 
got a plan of separation adopted, 


membership in the slaveholding States. In due 
time they sued the Book Agents, and pro-eiecery| 
judges gave them a large share of the Church pro- | 
erty; and they now constitute the ‘ Methodist | 
Episcopal Church South,’ and are breeding, buying, 
selling, owning, and whipping negroes to es 
hearts’ content, having stripped every thing out of | 
the Discipline that would even forbid their bishops } 
from going into theA frican slave-trade.’—pp. 35, 36. } 





remain such, without rebuke ; and also, that where- 
ever iniquity shall be framed into a law so atrocious 
as to forbid emancipation, there those who practise it 
shall be eligible to any official station in the Metho- 
dist Church, even though this law may have been 
made by their own votes as citizens! 

It is well known that there was made, in 1845, a 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church into two 
parts, Northern and Southern. The volume we are 
axamining (bought at the Methodist book-store in 
Boston) says nothing whatever about this separation, 
and does not proclaim itself to be the Discipline of 
the Methodist Church North, Its provisions in favor 
of slaveholders (in spite of the rule first quoted, 
against the buying and selling of slaves) look as if 
designed for the Southern Church. How is this 
doubtful point to be settled ? 

The answer to this question is found only by exam- 
ining the ‘ Boundaries of the Annual Conferences,’ 
pp. 158—173, from which it appears that al? the free 

Btates and Territories are embraced under its jurisdic- 
tion, and also the foliowing slave States, either entire 
or in part :— 


Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas, 


Texas. 

The following questions then arise for our consid- 
eration :— 

1. Are these rules, now existing in the ‘ Discipline’ 
of the Northern Methodist Church, and tolerating 
not only unjust distinctions between white and color- 
ed preachers, and white and colored church-mem- 
bers, but the actual holding of slaves by church- 


| 














members, and also by Joca? preachers—are these obso- 
dete rules, carelessly suffered to remain in the Disci- | 
pline, though disused in practice ; or do preachers and 
members of the Northern Church actually use the 
shameful license thus given? , 

2. In the division of 1845, did the Northern portion 
of the Church withdraw on account of the slavehold- 
ing practised by the Southern portion ? 

3. After the division was made, did the Northern 
Church, and does it now, receive and retain slave- 
Aolders as church-members in its Conferences in the 
border slave States, or only such persons in those 
States as refuse to hold slaves > 

We shall present evidence upon these points from 
the testimony of well-known, trustworthy and respon- 
sible Methodist ministers and church-members ; and 
we shall first answer the second question. 

The division of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1845, though made upon a point connected with 
slavery, was neither a protest against slaveholding by 
the Northern Church, nor a separation made by that 
Church at all; it was a secession by the Southern 
Church, because the Northern brethren, who had per- 
mitted the enlargement and the strengthening of sla- 
very at several successive periods, and in various ways, 
would not go the further length of consenting that 
the Bishops should be slavehglders ! 





The action referred to in the last clause of this 
extract was taken May 19th, 1858, by the fourth 
‘General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church, South,’ held at Nashville, Tennessee, and is | 
as follows :-— 


Whereas, The rule in the General Rules of the} 


and finally went | 
home and seceded, taking with them most of the {must know. 


societies connected with the M. E. Church. This 
fact is asserted by Rev. J. D. Long, and others who 
It is asserted by our correspondent 
from actual observation. It is asserted, too, by a 
whole class of witnesses, consisting of ministers of 
the M. E. Church, South, whom, of course, our 
friends on the Border will and must allow to be good 
witnesses, since they interchange pulpits with them, 
and invite them to preach at our camp-meetings, 
and to dedicate our Churches to Almighty God. 
As a specimen of their testimony, we give the fol- 
lowing from the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
italics and all: 


‘Sir, is it not known to you and to me, and to many, 
many others, that in the Church in which Bishop 
Simpson and Dr. McClintock are ministers, and from 
which they were delegates to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, there are thousands and thousands of slaves, 
and that these slaves are owned and worked from sun 
to sun, by the members and ministers of said Church ? 


Church, especially as waged by those who call them- 
selves conservative men?’ 


If the facts here alleged are true (and we have 
every reason to believe they are), there is much co- 
gency in Dr. McFerrin’s reasoning. ‘Thou that 
sayest, A man should not steal, dost thou steal?’ 
We are hardly prepared to cast the mote out of the 


eye of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, blind | 


as she is, till we get the beam out of the eye of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North. For slavery to 
cast out slavery, is too much like casting out devils 
through Beelzebub, the prince of devils. Indeed, in 
one respect the Southern Church have the advantage 
of us—they profess nothing better than pro-slavery, 
and justify themselves by the Bible ; while we con- 
demn slaveholding ; profess ‘ anti-slavery ;’ and yet 
have thousands of slaveholders in the Church. “In 
other words, we are an ‘ anti-slavery ’ slaveholding 
Church! p. 70. 


«2. Resolved, That we sincerely deprecate all agi- 

tation of the exciting subjects which have unhappily 
} divided the Church; and, impressed with the vital 
| importance, especially for these times, of the apostolic 

injunction, ‘ Be at peace among yourselves,’ we will, 
| as far as lies in our power, ‘ follow peace with all men, 
jand holiness, without which no man shall see the 
| Lord.’ 
«« Upon presenting this paper to you, in which wesay, 
| * We stand, in relation to slavery and abolition, where 
| we have always stood,’ it is proper that we should 
| remind you of the fact, that the provisions in the Dis- 
| cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church North, and 
} of the Methodist Episcopal Caurch South, with re- 
| spect to slavery, are precisely the same, even to the 
| very words. We cannot, therefore, see how we can 
| be regarded as abolitionisis, without the ministers of 
| the Methodist Episcopal Church South being consid- 
| ered in the same light,’ &c. 
| Wishing you all heavenly benediction, we are, 
dear brethren, yours in Christ, 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South, forbidding + the | Will Bishop Simpson, or Dr. McClintock, or the New 
buying and selling of men, women and children, | York Express, or any one else, undertake to deny that 


We will now give some extracts in which the rela- 
tion borne by individuals of the Northern Methodist 


J. P. Dursin, ) 
J. Kennapy, 


with an intention to enslave them,’ is ambiguous in 
its phraseology, and liable to be construed as an- 
tagonistic to the institution of slavery, in regard to 
which the church has no right to meddle, except in 
enforcing the duties of masters and servants, as set 
forth in the Holy Scriptures ; and whereas, a strong 
desire for the expunction of said rule has been ex- 
pressed in nearly all parts of our ecclesiastical con- 
nection ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. By the delegates of the Annual Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in General Conference assembled, that the rule for- 
bidding ‘ the baying and selling of men, women and 
children, with an intention to enslave them,’ be ex- 
punged from the General Rule of the Methodist 
—o Church, South. 

Resolved, 2. That in adopting the foregoing res- 
olution, this Conference expresses no opinion in re- 
gard to the African slave-trade, to which the rule in 
question has been ‘ understood’ to refer. 

The vote on these resolutions stood—Ayes, 140; 
nays, 8; absentees, 3. The debates and proceedings 
of the Conference are reported in fallin the Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 

Before leaving the proceedings of a Committee 
which expunged this General Rule, because it was 


| there are many slaveholders and slave- workers among 
j the private members, and official members, and minis- 
\ ters of the Northern division of the M. E. Church ? 
They will not try it. It cannot be denied.’ 

And again : 

‘If you never knew it before, learn it now from me, 
the preachers and people in the Northern division of the 
Methodist Episcopal |\Church hold slaves as truly as 


those in the Southern division. Now, try and re- 
member this in future.’ 


Now this is only a specimen. Others assert that 
they are held for life, and bought and sold at pleasure. 
|It is literally true that we could cover this page 

with extracts from Southern papers reiterating this 
fact, and any of the writers, if he happens to be a 
talented preacher, would be invited to aid in the 
dedication of one of the Churches in New York city 
or New Jersey, and take his seat in the pulpit by 
the side of Bishop Simpson. The writers, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as unworthy of credit. 

The two extracts following are from numbers of the 
Northern Independent, (the anti-slavery Methodist 
paper published at Auburn, N. Y.) published in April, 
1857 : 

RIDICULOUS DISCRIMINATION. 
As the Discipline now stands, slaveholding in the 





‘ liable to be construed as antagonistic to the institution | ministry is the rule, non-slaveholding the exception. 


of slavery,’ with which they affirm that ‘ the church | We let all preachers hold slaves if they will consent 


has no right to meddle’ (except in the way of pro- 
tecting it)—we will give two specimens of their action 


to be local and unordained. We will consent to or- 


| dain them, and let them travel, slaveholders though 
| they be, if wicked slaveholders are disposed to make 


; ; ‘ : { 
in regard to practices which they really wished to/ 9 Jaw forbidding emancipation. In view of these 


oppose. 
In regard to dress, the following was adopted: 
( Christian Advocate, June 1st.) 


dress ? 

* Answer—By all means. This is no time to give | 
encouragement to superfluity of apparel. Theretore | 
let each preacher in charge direct the attention of 
those committed to his care to the general rule on 
this subject, and to the Holy Scriptures on which it 
is based ; mildly yet earnestly urging them to keep 
the same.’ 

And, in regard to sundry other evils, the following : 
( Ib.) 

* Ques. 2. How shall we guard against bribery, 
dancing, attending circuses and theatres, Sabbath- 
breaking, and the other evils forbidden in the general 
rules ? 

‘ Ans. 1. Preach expressly on them, and circulate 
tracts denouncing them, whenever necessary. 

‘2. Let the leaders closely examine and exhort 
a | person to put away the accursed things. 

* 3. Let the people be admonished that none who 
practice any of these evils can remain in our Church. 

‘4. In denouncing bribery, strongly advise our 
people to discunntenance all treats given by candi- 





| facts, the inquiry, ‘Are any Methodist preachers 
/ slaveholders?’ cannot be answered in the negative, 


unless by some one who is personally acquainted 


; | with all our preachers, both local and travelling. 
* Question—Shall we insist on the rule concerning } 


Certainly there is nothing in the Discipline to pre- 
vent great numbers of ministers engaging in this 
abominable practice. Nor does the history of our 
Church, thus far, afford any ground to infer that 
preachers have not availed themselves of the absence 
of a prohibitory statute against this sin. Indeed, it 
is a well-known fact that many of our local preach- 
ers are slaveholders. No intelligent man will pre- 
sume to deny this statement. There never has been 
any objection to local hers holding slaves—the 
practice is as free to them as to any other members 
of the Church. 

So much, then, for the probabilities and i- 
bilities of miristerial slaveholding among the Metho- 


dist hers. But the distinction itself is a bur- 
lesque. We might just as well divide drunkenness 
into lay and clerical, hibiting the latter, and al- 


lowing the former. hat if we were to deny our 
ministry, especially our travelling and ordained 
ministers, the right to steal, and so specify it in the 
book of Discipline! would not — a +=) 
be justly regarded an outrage on all morality? Cer- 

fag es discriminate between 


Icnatius T. Coorrr, t culebdbuea.oe 
Ws. H. Guiiper, 
Josrrn CasiLx, 

Wimineton, Del., April 7, 1847. 


ew of the Great Secession, by Dr. Elliot, p. 1083, Docu- 


church to slavery is stated by themselves, under their 
own names. 

The following advertisement is taken from the Cam- 
bridge (Maryland) Democrat, where it is made con- 
spicuous by the prefixed figures of a black male and a/| ment7 
black female runaway : This Address, written but a few years after the 

$300 REWARD.—Ran away from the sub-| Southern secession, shows how far slavery had gone 
scriber, from the neighborhood of Town Point, on/| im corrupting even those who had no pecuniary in- 
Saturday night, 24th inst., my negro man, Aaron. terest in it. 

Cornish, about 35 years old. He is about 5 feet 10| ~ When the fact of slaveholding allowed in the 


inches high, black, good looking, rather pleasant | : vad i 
countenance, and carries himself with a confident | Methodist shane con bo longer by denied, 2 apeto- 


manner. He went off with his wife Daffney, a ne- | Sists resort to the hypothesis of ‘ good treatment.’ 
gro woman belonging to Reuben E. Philips.” I wil] | When the particulars of this claim of good treatment 
give the above reward if taken out of the county, | are inquired into, it will be found even to pretend to 
be Ichged - Cambridge (Md.) faa in either case to | include very little more than good treatment for 
Oor'28, 1857, Md. veil i Notes | horses; namely, sufficient food, clothing and shelter, 

i : * {and not to be whipped ‘ unless they deserve it.’ Let 

It is testified by Rev. J. D. Long, Rev. J. Mayland | ys look away, for a moment, from the monstrousness 
McCarter, and Rev. J. 8. Lame, that Mr. Travers is &/ of the pretence that a man can be well treated while 
wealthy local ee ja Be Meecware Methodist | he is compelled to remain under the supreme control 
Church, on Taylor's Island, Dorchester County, Mary- | of another man, and let us read the testimony of a 


land, within the bounds of the Philadelphia Confer- Methodist minister as to the sort of food, clothing and 
ence. Mr. Travers himself admits this, in a letter ; 


. ’ shelter ordinarily provided by Methodi ’ 
signed with his own name, dated Taylor’s Island, | gor Methodist ti pa ee 
Feb. 12, 1858, and published in the Cambridge (Mary- | 


land) Eagle, in which, after affirming his love for the 
Methodist Church as his spiritual mother, he declares— 





December 23, 1857. 

Mr. Eprror: My last communication closed with 
_ the announcement of my arrival on my southern 
‘Iam aslaveholder. 1 hold twenty slaves (right ¢itcuit. Having heard much discussion on the sub- 
or wrong) ander the sanction of the Constitution of j¢¢t of slavery, and having heard the conservatives 
the United States and the laws ui Maryland. I hold; ™agnify the Christian condact of the master, and 
them nearly all by inheritance ; one half as the in-| the generally happy condition of the slaves, [ am 
heritance of my wife ; of the other half, a portion I frank to confess that my mind was favorably im- 
inherited from my father and son, a part were born| Pressed with regard to the institution, and [ de- 
of my slaves, and a part purchased. * * These | Signed to apologize for, if not to defend, the sys 
slaves I have in my own family, and upon my lands, 
some of them acting as overseers. Now as a slave- 
holder I cannot conceive that as such I am rebelling 
against the righteous government of God.’ 

The following advertisement (with prefixes as 
above) appeared in the same paper Noy. 24th, 1857, 
and may also be found on p. 80 of « Border Methodism 
and Border Slavery, by Rey. J. Mayland McCarter of 
the Philadelphia Annual Conference’ :-— 


$2,000 REWARD.—Ran away from the sub- 
scriber, on Saturday night, 24th inst., fourteen head 
of negroes, viz. : 4 men, 2 women, one boy, and 
seven children. Kit is about 35 years old, 5 feet 6 or 
7 inches high. Joeis about 30 years old, very black, 
bis teeth are very white, and is about 5 feet 8 inches 
high. Henry is about 22 years old, of dark chest- 
nut color, and large front teeth. Joe is about 20 
years old, heavy built and black. Tom is about 16 
years old, tight chestnut color. Susan is about 35 
years old, dark chestnut color, and rather stout built, 


tein. 

My host being leader of the colored class, I took 
pleasure in occasionally accompanying him and lead- 
ing the class, and we frequently had uproarious 
times. In addressing these sable sons and daughters 
of the Most High,I termed them brothers and sisters ; 
but the good brother told me he did not apply these 
filial and fraternal terms to the members of his col- 
ored class; he did not think it proper! Suaid I, 
* What do you call them, brother?’ * Well, Leal] 
them aunts, uncles, Tom, Dick, or Harry !’ re- 
minding me of the words of Clement the IVth, who 
having ascended the papal chair, returned the bow 
of the congratuiating ambassadors and others. When 
the master of ceremonies told his Holiness that he 
snould not have returned their salute, ‘Oh ! I 
your pardon,’ said he, ‘I have not been Pope long 
enough to forget good manners.’ 

But, Mr. Editor, it came to pass, in the travel of 


time, that your humble correspondent and his fam- 
rsonage, provided by the munifi- 
house 


ily moved to the pa 
cence of the cirenit. It was a coun 





tainly a people who could thus 
clerical city theft would not deserve to be con- 


speaks rather slow, and has with her 4 children, | situated in the centro of an extensive farm, t 





e plan- i 


selves 


are united in defending, perpetuating and extending 
} it. 

The ‘Discipline’ of the Northern Church forbids 
it only to travelling preachers, and to them only w- 
der certain circumstances; it allows its memben » 
hold slaves, wherever the laws and customs of en yw. 
regenerate community are corrupt enough to allov 
it; and a large number, both of members end local 
preachers, use the permission thus given, and live and 
die slaveholders without obstruction from America 
Methodism. 

There are men in the Northern Methodist Episeo. 
pal Church who utter a strong and constant testimony 
against slavery; who really and heartily labor too. 
pose and destroy it, though their testimony is cum 
bered, and, to a great extent, counteracted and nulli- 
fied, by the blunder of practically recognizing the de 
fenders of slavery as Christians. Even these men, 
however, we suppose to be far outnumbered by the 
actual slaveholders connected with the Northen 
Methodist Church. This is our opinion, which may 
or may not be correct. What is certain is, that while 
the Northern Church admits slaveholders to its mem- 
bership, its difference from the Southern Church will 
be one of degree only, and not of kind; only the dif- 
ference between retail and wholesale. And this als 
is certain, that however the number of slaveboldets 
in the Northern Methodist Church may hereafter be 
diminished, and however her number of abolitionists 
may be increased, while her discipline retains tht 
shameful allowance of slaveholding, ‘in chapter 11 
of part III,) and while it contains the no less shamt- 
ful concession that the ‘colored preachers and of- 
cial members’ may be stigmatized as an inferior co” 
in those Quarterly Conferences where ‘the sige 
of the country’ so stigmatize them in social life, (® 
chapter viii. of part I,) she may and must be ranked 
as A PRO-SLAVERY CHURCH.—c. &. W. 


Nore. The timely and valuable pamphlets sow 
referred’to are published as follows :— 

Rev. Mr. Mattison’s—‘The Impending Criss 
1860,’—by Mason Brothers, 46 Walker street, New 
York. Price 25 cents. 

Rev. Mr. McCarter's—‘ Border Methodism anf 
Border Slavery.’ Price 20 cents—and 

Rev. Mr. Lame’s—‘ Maryland Slavery and Mary: 
land Chivalry,’—Price 20 cents—by Collins, Printer 
705 Lodge Alley, Philadelphia. . 

Some of these may also be obtained at some eel 
odist Bookstores, and all of them from the publisher 


of The Wesleyan, Syracuse, N. Y.—c. &- ¥+ 
—— 


NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS. 
MESSRs. FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, New Yor, 
Have recently Published, 

HINTS TOWARDS PHYSICAL PERFECTION, 
Illustrated. $1. 

NEW RURAL HAND-BOOKS, embracing ™ 
House, The Garden, the Farm, and Domes 
Animals—in one illustrated volume. $! oll 

HAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENTS: 
How to Write—How to Talk—How t — 
and How to Do Business. One vol. #! poll 

THE NEW ILLUSTRATED yyDRoPATH! 
ENCYCLOP.ZDIA—the most complete *" 
on the subject. $3 00. 

THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY GYMNASII i 
Applied to the development of Body and Mind. 
Si 26. 

Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS hay 
Physiology, Phrenology, Hydropathy, 
ural Sciences generally. For sale in Boston 
P. BUTLER, 142 Washington street. 
June 24. 
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